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A  Song  of  the  Sunbeams 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost 

Forth  from  the  grey  and  the  silence  of  dawn, 

With  tripping  of  froHcsome  feet, 
A  band  of  wee  fairies  we  bound  o'er  the  hills, 

To  dance  on  the  land  and  the  deep. 

Our  tresses  of  gold  float  aglint  on  the  breeze, 

As  we  waken  the  blossoms  from  sleep. 
And  through  every  branch  of  each  bush  and  each  bough, 

With  eyes  sparkling  bright,  shyly  peep. 

We  call  from  their  sheltetning  covert,  the  birds, 

And  fling  them  ahlt  upon  wing, 
'Til  each  with  the  gladness  of  living  resounds, 

From  the  notes  which  the  feathered  folk  sing. 

We  leave  in  the  heart  of  each  human  we  meet, 

A  gleam  of  our  wonderful  light. 
Which  sometimes  is  fanned  to  a  radiant  glow. 

But  ofttimes  extinguished  outright. 

The  pool  is  our  mirror,  the  wave  is  our  steed. 

Our  couch  is  the  ether  so  blue ; 
Who  out  from  the  grey  and  the  silence  of  dawn, 

Come  blithely  to  bring  cheer  to  you. 
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Robert  Raikes:  Founder  of  Sunday  Schools 

Bv  Henry  Lewis  Bnllen,  in  "The  American  Bulletin"' 


A  printer,  the  son  of  a  printer,  was 
the  originator  of  the  world-wide  Sun- 
day School  system.  As  we  write, 
nearly  thirty  millions  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  of  the  highest  respectabilityj, 
assemble  in  the  churches  every  Sun- 
day. In  the  beginning,  Sunday  Schools 
were  established  by  Robert  Raikes, 
printer,  to  reach  the  untaught,  wild 
children  of  city  slums.  "Respectable" 
children  did  not  go  to  them;  the 
churches  were  not  open  to  them;  they 
were  contemptuously  designated  as 
"Ragged  Schools."  Thousands  of 
bright  children,  equipped  by  nature 
with  mental  power  equal  to  that  of 
any  like  number  born  in  the  "lap  of 
luxury,"  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  descendants,  now  filling  the 
ranks  of  respectability,  have  blessed 
the  name  of  the  friend  of  the  "rag- 
gety  kids,"  the  man  who  "delivered 
the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him." 
Those  who  know  England  only  as  that 
nation  stands  today  cannot  imagine 
the  conditions  which  existed  there  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  educate  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  theory  was  that  educa- 
tion would  make  them  less  amenable 
to  control. 

If  Robert  Raikes  had  not  been  a 
printer  and  had  not  used  his  types  to 
quickly    and    effectively    disclose   his 


well-proved  idea,  and  had  he  not  se- 
cured the  sympathy  of  another  print- 
er in  another  city  who  also  made  his 
types  talk  in  favor  of  Raikes'  plan  of 
schooling,  the  work  of  Raikes  would 
have  died  with  him,  and  his  fame 
would  have  been  merely  local  and 
short-lived.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  in- 
ference, because  other  men  started 
similar  schools  earlier  than  did 
Raikes,  yet  nothing  was  learned  of 
their  good  work  until  long  after  the 
Sunday  School  movement  had  been 
taken  up  in  the  churches  and  become 
international  in  scope.  Raikes  started 
his  'first  school  in  1780.  In  1774,  the 
Rev.  John  Marks  Moffatt  is  known  to 
have  had  a  Sunday  School  in  his 
parish,  which  had  then  been  estab- 
lished some  years,  but,  although  he 
was  author  of  three  books  and  a  very 
learned  man,  "he  left  no  account  of 
his  attempt  at  civilizing  the  3'oung 
generation."  To  the  fortunate  preser- 
vation of  a  letter  to  his  daughter  we 
owe  our  only  knowledge  of  Moffatt 's 
good  work.  Had  he  been  a  printer 
and  used  types  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  idea,  very  likely  he  would 
be  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
About  the  same  time,  John  Web  de 
Hill,  a  wealth}'  cloth  manufacturer, 
employed  a  weaver,  William  Twining, 
to  hold  Sunday  School  for  poor  chil- 
dren.    Hill   took  a   personal   interest 
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in  the  teaching,  and  to  all  children  he 
gave  something  every  Sunday — to  the 
good  two  pennies,  to  the  bad  only  one 
penny.  Other  good  people  in  many 
places  in  England  realized  the  poor 
children's  need  of  instruction ;  some 
of  these  were  wealthy,  some  influen- 
tial, but  they  lacked  the  one  thing 
needed  to  give  world-wide  effect  to 
their  idea — the  printer's  types,  which 
spread  good   thoughts  among  all  the 


ROBERT    RAIKES 

people  as  effectively  as  the  clouds 
shower  the  fructifying  rain  upon  all 
the  earth. 

Robert  Raikes  was  born  in  Glou- 
cester in  1736,  and  succeeded  to  his 
father's  business  at  the  age  of  21 
years.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to 
his  father  and  personally  superintend- 
ed the  printing  done  in  the  establish- 
ment. He  immediately  imparted  a 
greater  local  interest  to  the  Journal, 
making  it  a  chronicle  of  the  social 
life  and  enterprises  and  charities  of 
the  citizens.  This  was  quite  unusual. 
Newspapers  of  that  period  usually 
were  silent  about  local  happenings.  In 


the  first  year  of  his  control  he  made 
the  Journal  a  vehicle  of  communica- 
tion between  the  prisoners  and  debtors 
starving  and  naked  in  the  horrible 
prison,  which  like  all  prisons  of  that 
period  was  loathesomely  inhuman.  He 
solicited  gifts  for  the  prisoners  and 
printed  their  acknowledgments.  Debt- 
or prisoners  then  were  not  fed  by 
the  Government.  If  they  had  no 
means  they  begged  or  starved.  Raikes 
opposed  the  prison  system.  Bad  as 
the  Gloucester  prison  was,  it  was 
among  the  best  in  Europe.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  was  humane,  and 
co-operated  with  Raikes,  and  in  1773 
the  great  prison  reformer,  the  noble 
John  Howard,  reported  that  he  knew 
of  only  one  or  two  prisons  in  Great 
Britain  that  compared  with  the  Qou- 
cester  prison. 

During  his  efforts  to  alleviate  these 
conditions,  Robert  Raikes  gradually 
perceived  that  lack  of  education  was 
the  source  of  evil.  In  1780  he  opened 
a  charity  school  to  instruct  children 
on  Sundays,  and  he  extended  the  work 
to  weekdays.  He  employed  and  paid 
teachers,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  pupils,  and  acted  as  a  truant 
officer,  taking  unruly  children  to 
their  parents  to  be  chastised  and  con- 
voying them  back  to  the  school.  With- 
in a  year  a  second  school  was  started. 
The  results  in  Gloucester  within  one 
year  were  good  beyond  expectation. 
It  was  the  period  of  unrestricted  use 
of  child  labor.  Most  of  the  pupils, 
even  those  as  young  as  seven  and 
eight  years,  were  working  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Gloucester.  The  owners  of 
these  factories  reported  that  these  in- 
fant workers  had  become  "more  or- 
derly, tractable,  and  attentive  to  busi- 
ness, and,  of  course,  more  serviceable 
than  we  [they]  ever  expected  to  find 
them."  That  was  an  estimate  of 
Raikes'  work  which  reflects  no  credit 
on  the  factory  owners;  they  saw  in 
it  a  source  of  increased  profits;  but 
"the  boys  and  girls  are  become  not 
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only  cleanly  and  decent  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  more  humanized  in 
their  manners."  The  results  were  good 
for  the  children  and  good  for  the  na- 
tion. 

After  three  years  of  successful  ex- 
periments, Robert  Raikes  advocated 
the  extension  of  the  charity  schools  to 
other  cities,  in  the  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1783.  That  historic  editorial 
does  not  mention  his  own  connection 
with  the  work.  "Some  of  the  clergy 
in  different  parts  of  this  county  are 
establishing  Sunday  Schools  for  ren- 
dering the  Lord's  Day  subservient  to 
the  ends  of  instruction.  *  *  *  The 
barbarous  ignorance  in  which  they 
[poor  children]  had  lived  being  in 
some  degree  dispelled,  they  give 
proofs  that  those  person-  are  mistaken 
who  consider  the  lowest  orders  of 
mankind  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  therefore  think  an  attempt  to  re- 
claim them  impracticable,  or,  at  least, 
not  worth  the  trouble."  The  Glou- 
cester Journal  was  influential  among 
all  British  periodicals.  It  incessantly 
advocated  the  charity  schools,  and  its 
editorials  were  widely  copied.  Cave's 
Gentleman's  Magazine  had  become  the 
property  of  John  Nichols,  printer,  who 
had  risen  from  the  apprentice  rank  to 
be  the  best  known  printer  of  that  pe- 
riod. John  Nichols  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish printer  to  write  about  the  history 
of  printing.  The  greater  part  of  what 
we  know  about  the  printers  and  type- 
founders of  the  eighteenth  century  we 
nwe  to  his  ardent  researches.  In  1784 
Nichols  became  the  strongest  advocate 
of  Raikes'  schools,  and  published  a 
letter  from  Raikes  on  the  subject.  It 
was  a  long  letter,  "making  a  great  de- 
mand on  the  space  of  the  magazine," 
but  honest  John  Nichols  proved  to  be 
a  prophet  when  he  wrpte :  "It  is  with 
pleasure  we  give  space  to  this  benevo- 
lent plan,  which  bids  fair  to  transmit 
the  name  of  Mr.  Raikes  to  posterity." 
But  Robert  Raikes,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the   letter  referred  to,   was  receiving 


his  reward  on  the  C.  O.  D.  principle: 
"I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
I  often  receive  in  discovering  genius 
and  innate  good  dispositions  among 
this  little  multitude.  It  is  botanizing 
in  human  nature.  I  have  often,  too, 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  thanks 
from  parents  for  the  reformation  they 
perceive  in  children.  Often  I  have 
given  them  admonition,  which  I  do 
in  the  gentlest  manner.  The  going 
among  them,  doing  them  little  kind- 
nesses, distributing  trifling  rewards, 
and  ingratiating  myself  with  them,  I 
hear,  have  given  me  an  ascendancy 
greater  than  I  ever  could  have  im- 
agined ;  for  I  am  told  by  their  em- 
ployers that  they  are  very  much  afraid 
of  my  displeasure."  In  1785  Raikes 
wrote  and  printed  the  instructive 
book,  "The  Sunday  Scholar  Compan- 
ion."   It  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Impelled  by  the  printer's  types 
which  spread  the  light  everywhere,  no 
great  beneficial  reform  ever  grew  so 
fast.  It  stirred  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  Little  children  must  be  saved. 
The  Sunday  School  Society  was  form- 
ed in  London  in  1785  and  five  schools 
were  started.  Before  Raikes  died,  in 
1811,  there  were  400,000  pupils  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1791  a  Sunday  School  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia,  the  first  in 
America.  Its  president  was  the  Episco- 
palian Bishop  White,  and  its  secretary, 
Mathew  Carey,  a  printer,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Raikes  received  visitors 
from  several  European  countries  and 
was  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine 
to  visit  Russia  to  institute  schools  in 
that  country.  There  is  probably  not  a 
country  in  the  world  without  its  Sun- 
day Schools.  Happily  the  degradation 
of  children  has  ceased  almost  entirely, 
largely  through  the  means  promoted 
by  Robert  Raikes,  and  Sunday  Schools 
now  serve  a  different  purpose  from 
that  for  which  they  were  first  insti- 
tuted. That  purpose  was  more  largely 
educational    than    religious,    although 
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Bible  reading  was  practiced  from  the 
beginning.  Robert  Raikes  was  not  a 
very  strict  churchman.  He*  was  se- 
verely criticised  for  printing  his  pa- 
per on  Sundays,  and,  fearing  that  the 
clamor  would  injure  his  schools,  he 
changed  the  publication  day  to  Tues- 
day for  a  short  time ;  but  he  reverted 
to  the  old  plan  of  Sunday  printing 
rather  than  keep  his  readers  one  day 
behind  on  the  news.  He  managed  his 
business  carefully  and  made  it  very 
profitable.  He  never  exploited  him- 
self, never  addressed  any  meetings, 
and  very  rarely  left  his  native  city. 
He  depended  upon  his  types  to  advo- 
cate his  ideas.  He  lived  up  to  the 
standards  of  other  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  Gloucester,  and  was 
somewhat  given  to  the  extreme  in 
fashions.  No  Puritan,  but  a  lover  of 
good  character  whether  in  silk  or  in 
rags.  Neither  his  social  equals  nor 
his  family  sympathized  with  his  com- 
radeship with  the  poor  or  the  vicious, 
and  the  sole  complaint  that  he  has  re- 
corded in  his  correspondence  is  that 
in  the  work  which  made  him  famous 
he  "walked  alone." 

Roberts  Raikes'  family  having 
chosen  other  professional  pursuits,  he 
disposed  of  his  business  on  the  terms 


before  stated,  in  1802.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Stationers  instituted  in  Lon- 
don in  1556,  and  still  active.  It  is  the 
oldest  society  of  printers  in  existence, 
la  1804  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Gloucester.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  charities,  and 
had  an  ever  increasing  fondness  for 
having  the  school  children  around  him 
in  his  house  and  grounds.  In  his  will 
he  asked  that  his  "children"  might 
attend  his  funeral,  each  to  receive  a 
shilling  and  a  cake. 

The  memory  of  Robert  Raikes  has 
not  been  adequately  perpetuated ;  such 
is  the  miseducation  of  the  world. 
There  is  but  one  monument  to  him, 
so  far  as  I  have  learned.  It  is  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  in  London.  In 
Gloucester  a  small  mural  tablet  in  a 
church  and  (in  the  museum)  a  com- 
posing stick  he  reserved  for  his  own 
use  are  the  only  memorials.  Glou- 
cester doubtless  has  its  quota  of  monu- 
ments to  generals  and  admirals,  but 
ii.ever  a  man  in  uniform,  who  made 
soldiering  his  life  profession,  is  worlhy 
to  be  compared  in  achievements  for 
the  general  good  with  Robert  Raikes, 
the  printer-philanthropist. 


Courtesy 


A  mother  had  need  one  evening  to 
pass  between  the  light  and  her  little 
son.  With  sweet,  grave  courtesy,  she 
said :  "Will  you  excuse  me,  dear,  if  I 
pass  between  you  and  the  light?" 

He  looked  up  and  said :  "What  made 
you  ask  me  that,  mother?" 

"Because,  dear,"  she  answered,  "it 
would  be  rude  to  do  it  without  speak- 
ing. I  would  not  think  of  not  speak- 
ing if  it  had  been  Mr.  F ,  the  min- 
ister, and  surely  I  would  not  be  ruder 
to  my  own  boy." 

The  boy  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
asked  :  "Mother,  what  ought  I  to  say 
back  ?" 

"What  do  you  think  would  be  nice?" 
The  mother  smiled  at  her  lad. 


He  studied  over  it  awhile,  for  he  was 
such  a  wee  laddie,  and  then  said : 
"Would  it  be  nice  to  say,  'Sure  you 
can'  ?" 

This  was  mother's  time  to  say : 
"That  would  be  nice,  but  would  you 

like  to  say.  just  as  Mr.  F woul'', 

'Certainly'  ?  It  means  the  same  thing, 
you  know." 

The  little  lad,  now  a  young  man  in 
college,  is  remarked  for  his  never-fail- 
ing courtesy.  A  friend  said  of  him 
recently:  "It's  the  second  nature  of 
W to  be  polite." 

The  mother  smiled  as  she  thanked 
God  in  her  heart  for  the  grace  which 
helped  her  to  be  unfailingly  courteous 
to  her  boy. — Selected. 
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Chapter  VIII 

For  a  while  after  the  death  of 
RemaHa,  Zeniff  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  daze.  He  could  scarcely  think  for 
himself,  and  in  his  grief  and  loneli- 
ness, he  had  no  other  suggestions  to 
offer,  when  Benjamin  and  Amari  pro- 
posed to  take  care  of  his  two  children 
as  their  own.  Life  seemed  to  have 
become  suddenly  an  aimless  blank  to 
him.  Even  his  children  could  seldom 
rouse  him  from  his  dispirited  morbid- 
ness. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
sister,  Benjamin  confided  to  his  wife 
that  he  was  astonished  to  find  that 
Zeniff  had  loved  Remalia  so  well — 
and  added  that  he  wished  a  way  might 
be  found  to  rouse  his  energies  and 
turn  his  talents  into  some  useful  work. 

As  time  sped  away  and  the  Nephites 
became  accustomed  to  their  new  home 
and  less  frequently  had  occasion  to 
meet  with  King  Mosiah  and  feel  the 
inspiration  of  his  spirit,  an  unrest  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself  among  those  who 
had  left  loved  ones  behind  in  the  emi- 
gration. 

The  spirit  expressed  itself  only  in 
talk  at  first,  and  Mosiah,  hearing  some 
whispers  of  it,  supposed  that  it  would 
die  out,  but  he  was  alarmed  when 
Zeniff,  learning  that  a  leader  had 
arisen  who  proposed  to  take  a  com- 
pany back  to  the  home  land,  suddenly 
blazed  into  enthusiasm  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Benjamin  suggested  to  his  father 
that  it  was  a  joy  to  see  the  man  once 
more  full  of  the  energy  he  had  mani- 
fested before  they  left  Nephi,  and  that 


if  they  could  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose and  get  him  to  turn  his  exertions 
into  a  more  worthy  channel,  the  result 
would  be  worth  the  effort. 

The  two,  therefore,  kept  discreetly 
silent  until  arrangements  for  the  trip 
were  almost  completed,  and  then  threw 
their  whole  influence  into  the  attempt 
to  get  Zeniff  to  give  up  the  idea  oi 
returning  to  Nephi,  and  lead  a  com- 
pany of  the  discontented  in  colonizing 
new  land  to  the  westward. 

But  arguments,  advice,  and  warn- 
ings were  all  in  vain.  Zeniff  was 
"over-zealous"  and  even  the  thought 
of  leaving  his  children  behind  could 
not  persuade  him  to  stay.  He  would 
find  his  kindred  and  friends  where 
he  had  left  them.  He  longed  to  see 
them  again,  and  nothing  Mosiah  could 
say  would  affect  his  resolve.  Though 
he  did  not  mention  it  to  o'hers,  and 
scarcely  acknowledged  it  to  himself, 
the  thought  of  Velma,  and  the  desire 
to  know  what  conditions  she  was  fac- 
ing now,  was  the  strongest  motive  in 
his  anxiety  to  reach  again  the  land  of 
their  first  inheritance:  though  of 
course  the  memory  of  father,  brother, 
and  kindred  was  no  light  reason  with 
him. 

So,  when  at  last  the  company  was 
ready  to  depart,  he  bade  goodby  to  his 
children  and  friends  at  Zarahemla,  and 
joined  the  others  in  their  quest  for  the 
home  land. 

The  expedition,  under  the  leadership 
of  Chemish.  had  nearly  reached  the 
land  of  Nephi,  and  the  leader  had  been 
warned  by  his  scouts  that  a  company 
of  Lamanites  decked  in  their  insignia 
of  war  was  hut  a  few  miles  ahead.  As 
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they  gathered  about  their  camp  fire 
that  night,  a  grave  council  was  in  prog- 
ress. 

Zeniff  had  been  sent  to  find  out 
the  strength  of  the  Lamanites  and 
bring  back  word  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Nephites  to  at- 
tempt to  conquer  them.  He  had  not 
returned  when  they  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss the  question. 

The  firelight  cast  a  weird  flickering 
glow  over  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
seemed  to  lend  an  added  look  of  cold- 
ness and  unscrupulous  self-will  to  the 
leader's  countenance,  while  it  gave  to 
the  others  an  unusual  expression  of 
weariness  and  anxiety. 

Chemish  spoke  deliberately.  '  "We 
will  give  you  each  an  opportunity  to 
express  your  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
matter,"  he  observed,  "and  I  ask  only 
that  you  give  due  consideration  to  the 
attitude  that  the  Lamanites  have  al- 
ways taken  towards  their  brethren,  and 
the  possibility  that  Zeniff  has  met  his 
fate  at  their  hands  tonight,  since  he  is 
so  tardy  about  returning.  Consider 
well,  also,  the  probability  that  we  must 
establish  the  claim  to  our  inheritance  at 
the  price  of  bloodshed,  and  the  fact 
that  one  bold  stroke  at  the  start  may 
intimidate  our  enemies  so  thoroughly 
that  we  shall  need  only  that  one  to 
win  the  land." 

One  after  another  the  men  expressed 
their  ideas.  At  first,  there  were  many 
who  preferred  peace,  but  as  their 
leader's  attitude  became  more  and 
more  apparent  throughout  the  long  dis- 
cussion, and  as  Zeniff's  absence  grew 
prolonged,  those  who  had  known  him 
well  and  felt  the  magnetism  of  his 
personality  became  more  concerned 
about  his  welfare;  and  the  crowd  was 
won  over  slowly  but  surely  to  the 
leader's  attitude.  Before  retiring  for 
the  night,  plans  for  the  surprise  of  the 
unsuspecting  enemy  were  completed. 

Next  morning  Chemish  had  given 
the  signal  for  them  to  collect  and  re- 
ceive final  orders  for  the  conduct  of 
the  approach  upon  the  enemy,  but  be- 


fore they  had  received  the  orders,  there 
was  a  rustle  in  the  brush  about  the 
camping  place  and  Zeniff  stepped  in- 
to the  circle. 

A  hundred  voices,  with  one  accord, 
sent  up  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  the 
leader  frowningly  demanded  order. 
When  it  was  again  restored,  he  briefly 
reviewed  their  discussion  of  the  night 
before,  leaving  out  the  arguments  of 
those  who  had  been  in  favor  of  secur- 
ing their  land  by  peaceful  means  and' 
emphasizing  the  decision  reached  that 
the  Lamanites  must  die.  Then  he 
turned  to  Zeniff  and  added,  "Can  you 
give  us  information  that  will  aid  us 
in  taking  them  by  surprise  and  make 
our  success  assured?" 

Zeniff  rose  to  his  feet  and  answered 
slowly,  "Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  you  intend  to  massacre  the  Laman- 
ites from  ambush?" 

"That  is  our  intention.  Have  you 
anything  against  it  ?"  retorted 
Chemish. 

"I  have  some  very  strong  objec- 
tions," answered  Zeniff  confidently. 

"State  them,  but  be  brief,  for  we  are 
armed  and  ready  to  proceed  to  the  at- 
tack," said  the  leader,  who  was  thor- 
oughly aware  that  Mosiah's  system  of 
government  had  educated  his  follow- 
ers to  the  point  where  they  would  not 
be  apt  to  bow' meekly  before  any  form 
of  tyranny,  and  who  was  equally  well 
aware  of  the  popularity  of  Zeniff. 

"First,"  said  Zeniff,  "We  are  broth- 
ers to  the  Lamanites  and  should  nat- 
urally consider  them  deserving  of  jus- 
tice, if  not  of  mercy." 

"The  Lamanites  never  treat  our  race 
as  brothers,"  retorted  Chemish,  "They 
have  given  us  no  cause  fo  be  merciful 
to  them,  and  simple  justice  would  be 
on  our  side  in  avenging  ourselves  for 
many  a  death  among  the  children  of 
Nephi." 

"Nevertheless,  we  are  never  justi- 
fied in  shedding  human  blood  useless- 
ly," said  the  scout,  "And  we  know 
enough  of  the  higher  law  which  is 
some  day  to  supersede  that  of  Moses 
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to  teach  us  to  fall  short  of  justice  on 
the  side  of  mercy.  Besides,  these  par- 
ticular Lamanites  are  not  responsible 
for  the  bloodshed  years  ago  by  their 
parents,  and  if  we  make  friends  of 
them  they  will  probably  be  as  gener- 
ous as  were  Zarahemla  and  his  peo- 
ple. I  beg  you,  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  souls,  to  reconsider  this  determin- 
ation to  send  into  eternity  the  spirits 
of  many  who  have  much  good  in  life, 


and  who  love  it  as  well  as  we  do.  Let 
us  be  merciful  and  trust  to  God  to  help 
us  win  our  homes." 

Chemish  gave  an  ugly  laugh  and 
retorted,  "You  are  a  foolish  dreamer, 
if  you  hope  to  gain  anything  from  a 
Lamanite  by  treating  him  as  you 
would  a  Nephite  or  the  people  of 
Mulek.  We  have  no  time  to  waste 
listening  to  you  prate  of  mercy  and 
God's  protection.     God  protects  those 
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who  best  know  how  to  protect  them- 
selves. If  you  have  any  suggestions 
as  to  how  we  can  best  succeed  in  our 
purpose,  present  them.  As  a  scout, 
you  are  worth  listening  to,  but  as  a 
counselor  in  this  particular  instance, 
at  least,  we  do  not  have  need  or  use 
for  your  wisdom.  If  you  have  no  sug- 
gestions, lead  the  way  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  day's  task." 

"If  I  am  a  foolish  dreamer,  you  are 
a  bloodthirsty  coward,"  retorted  Zeniff 
ho  ly,  ''And  you  will  have  to  get  some- 
one besides  Zeniff  to  lead  you  in  this 
diabolical  scheme.  I  stayed  with  the 
Lamanites  last  night,  and  they  treat- 
e  1  me  with  a  kindness  and  generosity 
that  seem  to  be  lacking  among  \e- 
phites.  I  refuse  to  lend  myself  as  a 
party  to  such  a  cruel  sneaking  scheme. 
Those  Lamanites  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren who  would  suffer. just  as  ours 
would  at  parting.  I  have  a  little  hu- 
man feeling,  though  all  the  rest  of 
you  may  have  none." 

At  his  bold  words  there  were 
numerous  murmurs  of  approbation 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  host, 
and  some  even  exclaimed  that  Zeniff 
was  in  the  right  and  they  would  not 
join  in  the  expedition,  either. 

Chemish,  maddened  by  the  taunts 
of  one  who  was  his  inferior  in  author- 
ity at  present,  alarmed  at  the  open 
signs  of  insurrection,  and  being  by 
nature  a  man  who  could  brook  no 
crossing  of  his  own  will,  drew  his 
sword,  exclaiming,  "By  heaven,  wc 
will  have  no  such  defiances  while  I 
am  leader  of  this  company,"  and 
started  toward  Zeniff,  who  was  some 
few  steps  away  from  him. 

But  one,  who  sat  near,  reading  his 
evident  intention  in  his  action,  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  stopped  the  enraged 
man  with  a  quick,  "No,  no  Chemish, 
not  death.     He  will  be  reasonable !" 

One  who  interferes  in  a  quarrel  suf- 
fers more  than  the  first  parties  to  it, 
and  before  the  words  were  well  out  of 
his   mouth,   they  were    followed   by   a 


groan,  as  he  staggered  under  a  blow 
from  the  sword  he  had  saved  from 
finding  Zeniff's  heart. 

Like  fire  to  an  explosive  was  that 
sword  thrust  to  the  company  who  fol- 
lowed Chemish,  and  a  dozen  swords 
were  flashing  in  air,  before  the  hot 
headed  leader  could  take  another  step 
over  the  prostrate  form  toward  the 
cause  of  it  all.  As  is  ever  the  case 
with  men,  they  did  not  agree  in  their 
purpose  in  drawing  the  swords.  Some 
were  for  avenging  the  comrade  who 
had  fallen,  some  for  protecting  the 
leader,  and  o'hers,  fearing  that  Zeniff 
would  suffer,  gathered  around  him. 
So  quickly  did  it  all  happen,  that 
Zeniff  found  himself  the  center  of  a 
struggling,  cursing,  bleeding  mass  of 
humanity,  before  he  could  realize  what 
it  was  all  about ;  and  the  whole  com- 
pany was  in  the  midst  of  the  melee, 
fighting  because  others  fought,  and 
scarcely  aware  whether  it  were  friend 
or  foe  they  struck  down. 

When  all  but  a  handful  were  lying 
in  mangled  heaps  in  the  flickering 
sunlight  of  the  forest,  Zeniff  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  to  a  halt  the  blood- 
shed he  had  caused  by  his  eagerness 
;o  prevent  bloodshed. 

Horrified  at  the  results  of  their  pas- 
sions the  men.  collected  about  him  and 
counted  their  dead.  Chemish  was  num- 
bered among  the  silent  ones,  and 
Zeniff  was  appointed  leader  in  his 
place.  "What  shall  we  do  now?"  was 
the  cry. 

Solemnly  they  buried  their  com- 
rades, and  discussed  the  future.  Dis- 
heartened and  weary  of  the  quest, 
thev  unanimously  decided  to  turn 
back  and  report  to  the  wives  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  murdered  men,  the  result 
of  their  expedition. 

It  was  a  sorry  remnant  that  reen- 
tered the  city  of  Zarahemla,  a  few  days 
later,  and  when  the  tale  was  repeated, 
there  was  mourning  in  many  a  home 
where  anxiety  had  reigned  before. 

When  the  excitement  had  died  down, 
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Benjamin  sought  Zeniff,  and  putting 
his  arm  about  the  shoulders  of  the 
man  who  had  become  a  brother  to  him, 
he  asked  quietly,  "Are  you  willing, 
now,  Zeniff,  to  remain  in  the  prom- 
ised land  where  God  has  led  us  and 
cease  this  yearning  for  the  home 
land?" 

Zeniff  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  straightened  his  should- 
ers and  replied  with  all  his  old  spirit 
and  determination,  "No,  Benjamin.  I 
am  not  content  to  remain  here.  The 
Land  of  Nephi  calls  to  me  and  I  am 
determined  to  yet  lead  a  company  back 
to  it.  But  this  time  I  shall  not  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  only  men — I 
shall  take  women  also,  and  children, 
that  when  we  reach  the  land,  we  may 
really  possess  it  in  peace.  Yes,  I  shall 
yet  return  to  Nephi,  and  this  time  I 
shall  take  my  children  with  me." 

Chapter    IX 

Undaunted  by  all  the  difficulties  of 
past  and  future,  Zeniff  set  promptly  to 
work  to  fulfill  his  determination,  urg- 
ing o'hers  to  join  him,  and  providing 
supplies  to  insure  as  little  hardship  as 
possible  on  the  trip.  With  the  daunt- 
less energy  of  his  impetuous  nature 
and  his  winning  personality  united  in 
the  one  purpose,  he  won  far  more  fol- 
lowers than  the  coldly  logical  Chemish 
had  before  collected.  So  great  was 
his  success  in  organizing  for  the  trip, 
that  it  became  a  by-word  in  Zarahemla 
that  no  one  could  resist  the  eloquence 
and  winning  smile  of  this  man  whose 
father  had  been  called  the  "white 
handed."  At  length  the  company  was 
ready  to  leave,  and  Mosiah,  though  he 
prophesied  that  sorrow  would  come  of 
it  instead  of  satisfaction,  was  too  wise 
to  detain  by  force  those  whom  per- 
suasion could  not  stop. 

As  a  scout  on  the  two  trips  between 
Nephi  and  Zarahemla,  Zeniff  was  well 
informed  as  to  the  best  route  for  travel 
and  succeeded  in  guiding  the  Nephites 
successfully  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 


It  was  a  glad  day  to  many  a  home- 
sick heart  when  they  first  came  within 
sight  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  well 
loved  Nephi,  and  Zeniff  had  some 
trouble  in  persuading  them  to  wait  in 
the  security  of  the  forest  while  he 
went  on  ahead  with  some  chosen  as- 
sociates to  find  out  what  attitude  the 
Lamanites  would  take  toward  them. 

Cautiously  the  men  approached  the 
familiar  walls,  but  they  had  an  un- 
familiar aspect,  which  was  not  entirely 
due  to  the  long  abisence  of  the  observ- 
ers. There  was  a  desolate  and  neglected 
appearance  about  them  that  startled 
the  Nephites  at  first  into  wondering 
uneasily  if  those  who  remained  were 
still  alive. 

Choosing  the  early  morning  as  the 
time  when  they  would  be  least  apt  to 
meet  with  interference,  they  entered 
the  town  and  inade  their  way  slowly 
through  its  once  familiar  streets.  But 
the  beautiful  city  was  sadly  changed. 
The  stree's  were  littered  with  refuse, 
houses  were  slowly  falling  into  ruins, 
and  everywhere  was  the  sign  of  idle- 
ness and  dirt.  Evidences  of  habita- 
tion were  common  enough,  but  it  was 
not  the  industrious  occupation!  they 
had  expected  to  see,  and  the  few  per- 
sons they  met  on  their  way  were  all 
marked  with  the  dark  skin  which  had 
never  before  seemed  to  the  Nephici^s 
so  literally  a  curse.  Finally  they 
asked  to  be  directed  to  the  palace  of 
the  ruler  of  the  city,  and  a  Lamanite 
instructed  them  to  seek  his  king  in  the 
house  once  occupied  by  close  friends 
of  Om,  the  father  of  Zeniff. 

Possibly  because  of  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
had  any  dealings  with  the  Nephites, 
the  king  and  his  servants  treated  them 
with  unexpected  consideration  and  re- 
spect which  increased  when  it  became 
known  that  Zeniff  was  the  white  man 
who  had  spent  the  night  with  a  band 
of  their  people  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  disastrous  trip  southward. 

After  the  preliminaries  of  getting 
acquainted  were  over,  Laman  asked  se-' 
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riously,  "And  why  have  you  come  back 
to  this  south  land,  Zeniff?" 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated  about  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  should 
tell  his  whole  story  frankly  and  hon- 
estly, or  work  his  schemes  by  cunning. 
He  remembered  the  statement  made  by 
Chemish  that  a  man  were  a  fool  if  he 
tried  to  treat  a  Lamanite  as  he  would 
a  Nephite  or  Mulekite,  expecting  jus- 
tice in  return;  but  his  own  experience 
with  human  nature  did  not  sanction 
the  conclusion,  and  he  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  gain  nothing  by  deceit. 

"We  have  come,  O  king,"  he  re- 
plied, "because  we  love  the  land  of 
our  inheritance,  the  city  built  by  our 
great  father  Nephi,  and  desire  to  claim 
it  again,  and  live  at  peace  with  our 
Lamanite  brethren.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  drive  you  out  of  the  country, 
or  to  make  any  trouble  between  your 
people  and  mine;  but  we  do  ask  that 
you  will  grant  that  we  may  possess  it 
in  peace  with  you  and  cultivate  our 
fields  and  raise  crops  to  nourish  our- 
selves. And  we  hope  also  to  find 
what  has  become  of  our  kindred  and 
friends  whom  we  left  behind  when  we 
went  to  the  great  north  land.  Will 
you  grant  us  this,  O  wise  and  generous 
king?" 

Laman's  eyes  narrowed  speculatively 
as  he  considered  the  matter.  "We  have 
no  very  great  use  for  your  city,"  he 
replied,  at  length,  "for  my  people  love 
to  live  in  the  free  out  of  doors,  and 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  land  of  our 
own.  But  there  has  been  enmity  be- 
tween our  races.  Will  your  people 
keep  the  peace  if  we  grant  that  they 
may  come  and  possess  the  land  ?" 

"That  we  will,"  answered  Zeniff 
promptly,  "and  we  shall  be  grateful 
to  our  brethren  for  their  generosity, 
also." 

"But  how  much  of  the  country  do 
you  desire  us  to  give  you?"  inquired 
the  king  again. 

"Only  as  much  as  we  can  use  to 
live  upon,"  said  Zeniff,  "Perhaps  the 
two  cities  of  Nephi  and  Shemlon  will 


be  enough  with  the  land  lying  imme- 
diately about  them." 

"That  is  a  small  part  of  your  former 
possessions.  But  it  will  be  hard  for 
my  people  who  have  lived  in  those 
places  to  give  up  their  homes.  Never- 
theless, your  words  have  pleased  me, 
and  I  shall  grant  that  you  may  pos- 
sess the  cities  you  have  asked  for,  and 
will  direct  that  my  people  shall  leave 
their  homes  in  these  cities  and  go  to 
others  parts  of  my  great  kingdom." 

There  was  much  preliminary  work 
to  be  done,  before  this  arrangement 
could  be  carried  out,  and  while  La- 
man  was  instructing  his  people  to  go, 
Zeniff  instituted  a  search  for  all  the 
Nephites  who  could  be  found  remain- 
ing. When  these  found  that  a  com- 
pany of  their  own  race  had  returned  to 
claim  the  land  many  Nephites  hastened 
to  meet  them  and  seek  their  friends, 
and  relate  the  tale  of  what  had  oc- 
curred to  them  since  farewells  were 
spoken  the  last  time.  But  of  all  those 
who  had  been  scattered,  and  now  gath- 
ered to  the  two  cities  given  to  their 
people,  Zeniff  found  no  friends  who 
had  been  dear  to  him. 

Instead  of  the  loved  ones  he  had 
hoped  to  find,  he  heard  only  the  tale  of 
a  terrible  massacre  by  the  Lamanites, 
who  had  killed  those  who  would  not 
yield  all  claim  to  independence  and 
join  them  and  live  as  they  lived.  Most 
of  the  wealthy  and  noble  by  birth  were 
slaughtered  because  of  their  pride  and 
obstinacy,  and  Zeniff  could  find  no 
definite  trace  of  any  relative. 

At  first  he  was  so  busy  regulating 
affairs,  encouraging  his  people  to  re- 
sume their  industrious  habits  of  life, 
and  establishing  laws  by  which  no 
govern  those  who  had  unanimously 
appointed  him  king,  that  he  had  no 
time  for  bitterness  or  disappointment; 
and  hope  kept  him  constant  company. 

But  when  they  became  thoroughly 
established  in  the  possession  of  their 
old  homes ;  when  the  walls  were  re- 
paired,   the    streets    cleaned    and    the 
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crops  for  the  future  planted;  when 
tradesmen  established  themselves ;  and 
eager  work  began  to  bring  prosperity ; 
and  after  the  first  flush  of  rejoicing 
that  they  had  obtained  their  desires  so 
easily  wore  off  in  the  tasks  of  daily 
life,  the  knawing  fear  that  his  people 
were  gone  beyond  recall  began  to  wear 
against  the  proof  of  his  faith,  and 
Zeniff  was  finally  forced  to  admit  to 
himself  that  although  he  had  achieved 
his  dream  and  returned  to  the  home 
land,  there  was  a  thorn  on  the  rose 
that  was  so  sharp  and  long  he  could 
not  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  flower 
of  satisfied  desire. 

Then  it  was  that  his  people  noticed 
that  he  had  suddenly  grown  old.  Many 
of  his  friends  commented  to  one  an- 
other, though  not  to  him,  that  he  had 
lost  the  vital  energy  he  had  manifested 
so  abundantly  in  the  coming  to  the 
south  land;  that  his  voice  lacked  its 
stirring  quality  that  used  to  speak  so 
eloquently  to  the  emotions  of  hope  and 
energy;  and  that,  except  on  special 
occasions,  which  called  forth  his  best 
powers  to  meet  some  problem,  his  form 
had  the  stooped  look  which  comes  of 
weary  effort  in  a  hopeless  cause. 

Still,  as  the  years  dragged  them- 
selves away  in  an  endless  round  of 
problems  and  work,  and  the  king  met 
the  needs  of  his  people  with  a  devoted 
service,  he  was  constantly  sending 
some  scout  among  the  Lamanites  to 
find  any  lost  member  of  his  own  race 
that  might  have  failed  to  come  to  Ne- 
phi  or  Shemlon  of  his  own  accord  ;  and 
always  as  they  discovered  only  those 
who  were  strangers  to  Zeniff,  his  sense 
of  futility  and  disappointment  in- 
creased. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  away,  and 
still  Zeniff  had  found  no  trace  of  his 
family — or  of  that  other  one  who  to 
him  was  more  important  than  any  or 
all.  He  had  found  not  even  the  hint 
of  a  story  of  what  had  become  of 
Velma  or  the  man  she  had  been  en- 


gaged to  marry  when  Mosiah's  follow- 
ers left  the  country.  And  finally,  in 
spite  of  his  vaunted  love  of  home  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  others; 
even  in  spite  of  his  cfierished  memo- 
ries of  Remalia,  he  confessed  to  him- 
self that  in  all  his  motives  for  com- 
ing back  to  the  home  land,  the  strong- 
est one,  and  that  which  was  most  deep- 
ly seated  in  his  nature  was  the  desire 
to  find  his  one  time  sweetheart  and  if 
possible  claim  her  yet  for  his  own. 

One  day,  utterly  discouraged  with 
the  failure  of  his  attempt,  and  weary 
of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he 
donned  the  costume  of  an  ordinary 
hunter,  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and 
slipped  out  of  the  city  by  the  back 
streets  to  seek  relief  in  a  'few  hours  of 
quiet  solitude  in  the  forest. 

Wandering  regardless  of  his  route, 
he  gradually  became  aware  that  his 
feet  had  taken  him  again  to  the  hill 
he  had  found  that  morning  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  of  discouragement  when 
he  had  heard  Remalia's  song  of  hope 
and  work  in  the  early  morning.  Seat- 
ing himself  on  a  fallen  log,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  he  relaxed  all  determina- 
tion to  control  himself  and  yielded  to 
the  bitterness  of  his  utter  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  a  slight  comfort  to  him 
to  give  up  entirely  to  the  sad  memo- 
ries he  had  cherished  so  long  in  se- 
cret. 

How  long  he  had  sat  there,  he  could 
not  have  told ;  but  he  was  suddenly 
roused  to  keen  interest  in  his  surround- 
ings, by  the  sound  of  a  voice  singing. 
The  song  had  a  strangely  familiar 
melody,  and  though  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  words,  his  memory  sup- 
plied them  from  a  long  unused  store- 
house of  treasure.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously he  joined  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  song: 

"Keep  faith  in  the  glorious  promise. 

Keep  hope  in  the  coming  way, 
Strive  on,  though  the  night  hide  from  us 
The  path  that  is  plain  by  day. 
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A   FIGURE  SLOWLY   APPEARED 


Just  work  with  the  joy  of  working 
For  the  things  that  are  worth  while, 

Till  we  find  our  reward  in  the  future 
And  our  joy  in  the  father's  smile." 

For  a  moment,  to  the  lonely  man, 
it  seemed  that  his  wife  had  returned  as 
she  was  in  her  youth  when  he  first 
heard  that  song,  and  that  the  .years 
had  sped  backward  and  restored  the 
youth  lie  had  lost  wearily.  He  stood 
up.  eagerly  watching  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  where  the  voice  seetned  to  be, 


as  it  had  been  on  that  other  morning, 
and  a  figure  slowly  appeared  from  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  started  down  to- 
ward him. 

Then,  in  the  reaction  from  his  half 
superstitious  eagerness,  he  laughed. 
For  the  person  coming  down  the  hill 
was  unmistakably  a  boy,  and  as  he 
finished  the  song  he  began  whistling 
it  over  to  himself.  He  was  dressed 
briefly  in  a  sheep-skin  cloak,  with  the 
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hair  still  on,  and  he  bore  every  sign 
of  an  energetic  out-door  life. 

As  the  youth  approached  his  king, 
Zeniff  sat  very  quietly,  watching  him, 
and  wondering  at  the  dreamy  abstrac- 
tion which  prevented  the  boy's  notic- 
ing that  he  was  not  alone  with  his 
dreams  until  he  came  within  a  few 
feet  of  Zeniff  and  started  at  his  speak- 
ing. 

"Your  song  is  very  pleasing  in  senti- 
ment and  melody,"  he  said,  "may  I 
ask  from  whom  you  learned  it?" 

The  boy  recovered  quickly  from  his 
first  surprise,  and  answered  with  sur- 
prising self  assurance,  "I  will  tell  you, 
though  I  know  not  why  you  should 
be  curious  to  learn.  Most  people  do 
not  question  the  source  of  things  that 
give  them  pelasure,  but  only  cry  for 
more.  My  mother  taught  it  to  me, 
and  she  learned  it  from  Remalia  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Mosiah  and  the 
wife  of  Zeniff.  I  remember  well  how 
my    mother    used  to    tell  me  of    her 


beauty  and  graciousness,  and  that  she 
always  added  that  the  king  would  have 
been  a  better  man  had  he  lived  accord- 
ing to  the  ideals  of  his  wife." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  aston- 
ished Zeniff,  "And  who  was  your 
father?    You  seem  familiar  to  me." 

"I  am  A'binadi  and  my  father  was 
Omni,  the  brother  of  Amaleki  and  the 
son  of  Abinadi,  who  was  descended 
from  Jacob,  and  kept  the  sacred  rec- 
ords of  the  Nephites." 

"Your  father  was  Omni?"  exclaimed 
Zeniff,  "I  knew  him  well  when  we 
came  out  from  Zarahemla.  But  I  lost 
trace  of  him  some  time  ago.  Where 
is  he  now  ?" 

"In  a  place  of  rest,  I  hope,"  replied 
the  boy,  quietly,  "And  my  mother 
joined  him  not  long  ago.  I  am  alone 
now,  and  have  nothing  but  my  sheep 
to  occupy  my  time  and  keep  me  from 
telling  King  Zeniff  how  foolishly  he 
has  acted." 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  Boy  and   his  Dog 

A  boy  and  his  dog  make  a  glorious  pair, 

No  better  friendship  is  found  anywhere, 

For  they  talk  and  they  walk  and  they  run  and  they  play, 

And  they  have  their  secrets  for  many  a  day, 

And  that  boy  had  a  comrade  who  thinks  and  who  feels 

Who  walks  down  the  road  with  a  dog  at  his  heels. 

He  may  go  where  he  will  and  his  dog  will  be  there, 
May  revel  in  mud  and  his  dog  will  not  care; 
Faithful  he'll  stay  for  the  slightest  command 
And  bark  with  delight  at  the  touch  of  his  hand. 
Oh,  he  owns  a  treasure  which  nobody  steals 
Who  walks  down  the  road  wtih  a  dog  at  his  heels. 


No  other  can  lure  him  away  from  his  side. 
He's  proof  against  riches  and  station  and  pride; 
Fine  dress  does  not  charm  him,  and  flattery's  breath 
Is  lost  on  the  dog,  for  he's  faithful  to  death; 
He  sees  the  great  soul  which  the  body  conceals. 
Oh,  it's  great  to  be  young  with  a  dog  at  your  heels! 

— Edgar  A.  Guest,  in  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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The  Only  Remedy 

There  are  some  discouraging  symj)- 
toms  in  the  condition  of  the  world.  In 
the  recently  war-swept  areas  famine, 
pestilence,  and  financial  distress  are 
filling  men's  hearts  with  fear  for  the 
future. 

But  we  are  especially  interested  in 
the    well-heing    of    our    own    heloved 


country.     What     are     the    indications 
here? 

Turning  first  to  our  legislative  halls, 
we  perceive  a  marked  tendency  away 
from  the  God-given  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
government  by  barter,  for  the  consti 
tutional,  representative  government. 
Party  against  party,  section  against 
section,  and  a  recent  experiment-class 
against  class !  In  other  words,  we  are 
molding  our  government  with  utter 
disregard  of  the  solemn  word's  of  the 
Father  of  his  country,  who,  in  his  fare- 
well address,  implored  his  countrymen, 
as  a  father  his  children,  to  preserve 
unity  and  avoid  sectional  and  party 
strife.  For  this  spirit,  he  said,  is  seen 
in  its  greatest  rankness  in  popular  gov- 
ernments," and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy." 

In  industrial  circles  we  see  capital 
and  labor  arrayed  against  each  other, 
often  in  deadly  combat,  without  regard 
for  the  .general  good,  or  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This  is  only  one  mani- 
festation of  lawlessness  ;  for  the  world, 
as  in  the  days  before  the  flood,  is 
filled  with  violence.  Daily  we  hear  of 
men  and  women  breaking"  some  law, 
even  if  it  is  only  the  speed  law  or  the 
\'olstead  act,  and  glorying. in  it,  while 
many  are  making  a  business  of  robbing 
their  fellowmen,  and  do  not  hesitate  at 
bathing  their  hands  ju  blood. 

In  the  social  world  we  find  an  in- 
satiable hunger  and  thirst  for  luxury 
and  amusement.  The  orgies  of  decad- 
ent Rome,  with  frenzied  dancing  and 
unbridled  revelry,  seem  to  be  reviving. 
Naturally  men  and  women  so  engaged 
revolt  against  assuming  the  duties  of 
fatherhood  and  motherhood.  They  pre- 
fer to  evade  the  very  purpose  of  their 
creation. 

In  many  of  our  temples  of  learning 
Hod  is  dethroned,  the  acceptance  of  an 
act   of   creation   being   declared   to   be 
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"incompatible  with  the  "doctrine  of 
descent;"  and  the  young  of  the  rising 
generation  are  taught  how  to  account 
for  the  world  in  which  they  Hve,  with- 
out God,  and  to  read  history,  as  if 
there  were  no  diyine  Providence  "shap- 
ing our  ends,  roughhew  them  as  we 
may." 

Such  symptoms  are  being  recognized 
as  danger  signals,  and  many  are.  the 
remedies  proposed. 

Some  clamor  for  more  law.  That  is 
bad,  as  long  as  our  statute  books  are 
brimful  of  "dead"  laws.  When  a  tree 
is  burdened  with  dry  limbs  judicious 
planning  is  called  for,  not  the  grafting 
in  of  more  branches  on  those  that  ^re 
already  dead.  Enforcement  of  a  few 
laws  is  better  than  a  multitude  of  laws 
ignored  and  forgotten. 

Others  form  associations  on' side  the 
law,  proposing  to  cure  lawlessness  with 
more  lawlessness.  It  can  not  be  done. 
Anarchy  is  not  the  cure  for  crime. 

There  is  only  one  sure  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  of  mankind  in  this,  or  any 
age,  and  that  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  That  is  "the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."  The  Gospel  brings 
salvation  to  the  individual  who  will 
live  in  accordance  with  its  precepts. 
Man,  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
moralists  of  the  world  tell  us  about 
the  marvelous  success  of  human  will 
power  to  .  overcome  obstacles,  build 
character,  and  even  to  perform  mir- 
acles of  healing,  is  about  as  frail  an  1 
helpless  as  the  paralytic  outside  the 
temple  gate  in  Jerusalem.  But  man 
reconciled  to  God,  through  the  great 
Mediator;  born  anew  through  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel,  is  capable  of 


beginning,  with  songs  of  joy,  his  jour- 
ney of  eternal  progress  toward  the 
very  throne  of  glory.  With  Paul  he 
may  well  exclaim:  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me"  (Phil.  4:13)  ;  or  say  with  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  Paul  of  our  dispensa- 
tion: "All  that  I  am,  I  am  through 
the  gospel." 

The  Gospel  is  also  the  salvation  of 
nations  and  the  world.  It  offers  a  pat- 
tern of  government  that  is  efficient, 
insures  justice  and  equal  opportunities 
lo  all,  and  it  breaks  down  artificial 
barriers  between  nations  by  teaching 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  from  which 
truth  another  follows — the  Brother- 
hood of  Man. 

Let  us  teach  the  world  the  Gospel. 
And  these  are  the  essentials :  "Repent, 
repent,  and  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  and  make  his  paths  straight ;  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;  yea, 
repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you,  for  the  remission  of  your  sins^ — 
and  then  cometh  the  baptism  of  fire 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Behold,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  This  is  my 
gospel"  (Doc.  and  Cov.  33:10-12). 
Note  that  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  if  we  desire  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  a  perishing  world  we  must 
live  the  Gospel  as'  well  as  teach  it. 
Someone  has  said  that  Christianity  was 
first  accepted,  not  because  its  doctrines 
appealed  lo  the  world;  for  these  were 
offensive  to  the  Jews  and  foolish  to 
the  Greeks  ;  but  because  of  the  lives  of 
the  Christians.  This  will  be  true  in 
every  age. 


How  to  be  Happy 


Not  when  we  are  determined,  come  what 
may,  to  have  a  pleasant  and  a  happy  life ; 
not  then,  as  the  reward  of  that  insistence, 
does  God  bestow  the  music  of  the  heart.  He 
gives  it  when  there  is  forgetfulness  of  self, 
and  the  struggle  to  be  true  to  what  is 
highest,  though  the  morning  break  without 
a  glimpse  of  blue,  and  the  path  be  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow.  The  one  sure  way 


ta  miss  the  gift  of  happiness  is  to  rise  early 
and  sit  up  late  for  it.  To  be  bent  at  every 
cost  on  a  good  time  is  the  sure  harbinger  of 
dreary  days.  It  is  when  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  forget  all  that,  and  to  lift  up  our 
hearts  to  do  the  will  of  God,  that,  like  a 
swallow  flashing  from  the  eaves,  happiness 
glances  out  with  glad  surprise. — G.  H. 
Morrison. 
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A   FLOOD  OF   CRIME 


Perhaps  the  most  prominent,  also 
the  most  amazing  of  the  signs  of  the 
present  time  is  a  rapidly  rising  tide  of 
lawlessness,  manifested  in  law-break- 
ing among  all  classes  and  frequent, 
shocking  crimes  of  every  description. 
So  serious  is  the  outlook  upon  the  im- 
mediate future  that  the  press  has  com- 
menced to  sound  notes  of  warning. 
Not  long  ago  the  New  York  World 
gave  utterance  to  these  words  of  grave 
portent : 

"If  we  assume  that  the  first  function 
of  government  is  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  then  government  is  failing 
in   the  United   States." 

The  paper  asserted  that  crime  in 
New  York  is  no  longer  an  occupation 
but  a  highly  organized  industry,  di- 
rected with  extraordinary  cunning. 
And,  according  to  the  reports,  similar 
conditions  exist  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  large  cities.  One  big  daily 
says:  "There  is  at  this  moment  a  sa- 
turnalia of  crime  all  over  the  United 
States."  And,  we  may  add,  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States. 

That  this  is  not  false  alarm  a  few 
figures  will  show.  Nine  thousand 
murders  were  committed  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  the  reports  say.  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  law  ought 
to  be  sacred,  if  anywhere,  crime  in- 
creased nearly  13  per  cent.  The  Bos- 
ton police  commissioner  is  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  in  some  lines  of  criminal 
exploits  there  was  an  increase  of  300 
per  cent,  last  year.  The  peril  is  so 
threatening,  that  in  many  cities,  not- 
ably Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Philadelphia,  commissions  have  been 
formed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
crime  wave  and  to  look  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  criminal 
cases.     In  California,  only  the  other 


clay,  March  7,  an  association  filed  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  stating  its  pur- 
pose to  be  to  combat  organized  crime 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state.  Cit- 
izens, all  over  the  country,  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  statement  of 
the  New  York  World  is  true — "gov- 
ernment is  failing." 

SOME    CAUSES    CONSIDERED 

Writers  and  speakers  on  the  subject 
are  generally  agreed  on  tracing  the  in- 
crease of  crime  to  the  demoralization 
that  always  attends  great  wars ;  to  un- 
employment, to  laxity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  to  suspension  and 
commutation  of  sentences  after  convic- 
tion, parole,  etc.,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  these  are  contributing  to  the. 
deplorable  results ;  but  the  probe  that 
finds  nothing  else  does  not  go  deep 
enough.  There  are  at  least  three  great 
factors  in  shaping  public  morals,  that 
should  be  investigated.    They  are : 

THE   HOME 

The  home  is  the  real  strength,  the 
brawn  and  the  brain,  of  a  nation.  God 
intended  the  home  to  be  a  miniature 
on  earth  of  his  kingdom,  with  the  par- 
ents at  the  head  of  the  government  as 
his  representatives.  How  many  such 
God-made  homes  are  there  in  the 
world  today?  How  many  heads  of 
homes  are  there  who,  like  Abraham, 
make  it  their  duty  to  teach  their  house- 
holds to  love  and  worship  God?  How 
many  places  are  there,  in  palaces  or 
slums,  in  apartments  or  tenement 
houses,  in  which  the  incense  of  pray- 
er daily  ascends  in  sweet  frangrance 
to  Heaven?  How  many  homes  are 
sanctuaries,  as  they  should  be?  "The 
death  of  religion  is  the  death  of  civ- 
ilization," and  that  death  begins  in  the 
individual  heart ;  then  it  chills  the 
hearth  stone,  and  finally,  interferes 
with  the  moral  pulsation  of  the  nation. 
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THE  SCHOOLS 

As  Americans  we  are  justly  proud 
of  our  public  schools  and  institutes  of 
learning.  As  an  intellectual  force  they 
can  not  be  too  highly  praised.  But 
.•what  about  their  success  as  generators 
and  conservers  of  the  moral  strength 
of  the  youth? 

Investigation  in  one  of  'our  large 
cities,  recently  brought  to  light — so 
the  press  reports  say — that  school 
boys,  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  were 
maintaining  apartments  where  they 
and  their  friends  met  school  girl  ac- 
quaintances after  joy  rides  and  visits 
to  shady  places.  In  Nebraska,  certain 
eastern  schools  have  been  boycotted  be- 
cause "cigaret  smoking  is  common 
among  women  in  those  institutions" 
(Associated  Press  dispatch,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Feb.  20.)  Worse  still!  It  is 
claimed  that  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  in  public  schools  in  the  large  cen- 
ters of  population  are  becoming  ad- 
dicted to  the  drug  habit ;  there  being  a 
regular  propaganda  among  children 
for  their  undoing  by  means  of  mor- 
phine, cocaine,  and  heroin,  these  de- 
structive drugs  being  furnished  free 
of  charge  until  the  victims  become  en- 
slaved and  must  buy  them.  (Interna- 
tional News  Service,  dispatch,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Nov.  23,  1921.)  On 
March  10,  the  president  of  the  board 
of  police  commissioners  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  reiterated  a  charge  made  previ- 
ously that  there  is  in  a  certain  school 
a  boys  and  girls'  organization  to  which 
members  are  admitted  only  after  vio- 
lation of  the  moral  code.  (Associated 
Press  dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March 
10.)  It  is  evident  from  all  this  that, 
though  we  may  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding religion,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  God  from  our  schools,  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  keeping  the  destroyer 
of  souls  outside.  I  think  we  will  agree 
with  Mr.  John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  education,  who,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Education 
association,  department  of  superintend- 
ence  convention,   Chicago,   March   2, 


pleaded  for  the  teaching  of  the  "old- 
fashioned  virtues"  in  our  schools  in 
preference  to  the  modern,  "highbrow" 
subjects.     He  said,  in  part: 

"In  the  words  of  a  famous  evangelist, 
'I  would  rather  have  my  boy  in  heaven 
learning  his  A,  B,  C's,  than  in  hell  read- 
ing Latin  and  Greek!'  We  had  better 
have  citizens  who  have  character  and  lit- 
tle erudition  than  citizens  whose  knowl- 
edge is  a  peril  to  society." 
*     *    *    * 

"Germany  showed  us  plainly  the  evil 
of  education  for  culture  and  efficieny 
without  proper  social  attitude.  Germany 
raised  the  efficiency  of  education  to  the 
N-th  power,  but  this  efficiency  was  di- 
rected into  a  spring  at  the  throat  of  the 
world  and  brought  on  a  calamity  that  al- 
most destroyed  civilization." 

And  here  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  history  of  the  destruction  of  As- 
syria, Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  etc. 
Neither  intellectual  attainment  nor 
physical  culture  can  save  the  world 
from  fall,  when  the  moral  foundation 
is  rotten.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
our  excellent  schools.  I  am  only 
pointing  out  some  of  the  dangers  that 
surround  the  rising  generation. 

OUR  AMUSEMENTS 

Next  to  our  homes  and  schools,  our 
amusements  should  be  considered,  and 
chief  among  these  are  now  the  so- 
called  moving  picture  palaces.  There 
is  today  no  force  in  the  world,  outside 
the  home  and  the  Church,  more  potent 
in  its  effects  upon  the  young,  plastic 
mind.    What,  then,  is  that  influence? 

The  subject  was  considered'  in  the 
quarterly  conference  at  Ogden,  Feb. 
12.  The  speakers  were.  Stake  Presi- 
dent Thomas  E.  McKay,  Elder  Levi 
Edgar  Young,  of  the  First  Council  of 
Seventies ;  Elder  David  O.  McKay,  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  and  Elder 
Rudder  Clawson,  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  and  they 
agreed,  as  reported,  that  the  picture 
houses  are,  very  largely,  responsible 
for  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
filling  up  of  jails,  reform  schools,  and 
penitentiaries. 

It  can  hardly  be  otherwise.     For, 


THE  LORD  IS   NEAR 
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while    there    are    many    good,    whole-  long,  dark  night  we  are  trying  to  read 

some,  and  instructive  films,  there  are  the  signs  that  indicate  the  approach  of 

many  more  of  a  different  character,  the  day  of  His  coming,  and  the  preva 

and  these  enjoy  popularity  among  ju-  lence  of  lawlessness,  famine,  pestilence, 

venile  patrons  to  an  alarming  extent,  distress,  and   fear,  are  some  of  these 

Pictures  in  which  brute  force  is  glori-  signs.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  His  last 

fied  as  the  only  "manly"  virtue,  and  discourse    on    the    Mount    of    Olives, 

crime  held  up  for  amusement  instead  said :   "As  the  days  of  Noe  were,  so 

of  abhorrence ;  pictures  in  which  the  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 

representatives  of  law  and  religion  are  Man  be."  (Matt.  24:37.)     That  is  the 

ridiculed  sometimes  to  the  very  verge  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  present 

of  libel,  or  in  which  the  attainment  of  conditions  of  the  world.  They  seem  to 

wealth  and  lu.xury  seems  to  be  the  only  say  to  us  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 

worthy  object  and  measure  of  success  of  old :   "O  Zion,   that  bringest  good 

in  life,  can  have  no  good  effect  on  pub-  tidings,    get    thee    up    into    the    high 

lie  morals.  mountain ;  O  Jerusalem,  that  bringest 

good   tidings,   lift   up  thy   voice   with 
.strength ;  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid ;  say 

However,  we  are  not  contemplating  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your 

these  things  in  a  spirit  of  pessimism  ;  God !    Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come 

for  we  know  that  our  great  Lord  and  with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall 

King  rules  and  is  working  out  His  won-  rule    for   him;   behold,   his   reward    is 

derful  plan  of  salvation  in  Hisown  time  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him." 

and  way.     But,  as  watchmen  during  a  (Is.  40:9,  10.) 

Dreaming  of  Spring 

By  Annie  Malin 
All  nature  is  radiant,  waking  and  sleeping. 

Dreaming  of  Spring. 
Warm  sun  is  melting  the  ice  and  the  snow. 
Brave  dandelions  witli  hearts  all  aglow 
Rise  up  to  greet  us  as  onward  we  go — 

Dreaming  of  Spring. 

Under  the  snowbanks  the  flowers  are  sleeping, 

Dreaming  of  Spr'ng. 
Dreaming  of  gentle  winds  swaying  the  trees. 
Chirping  of  robins  and  hum  of  the  bees. 
Dreaming  of  fragrance  sweet  borne  on  the  breeze — 

Dreaming  of  Spring. 

Down  by  the  hedges  the  brown  bulbs  are  sleeping. 

Dreaming  of  Spring. 
Snowdrops  and  daffodils  pushing  up  fast. 
Hyacinths  shaking  sweet  bells  as  they  pass, 
Violets,  daisies  and  roses  at  last — 

Wonderful  Spring. 

Our  hearts  leap  with  joy  as  we  go  on  our  way, 

Dreaming  of  Spring. 
Deep  'n  our  souls  is  a  song  and  a  prayer. 
The  Father  is  with  us.  we  rest  in  His  care, 
Jesus  is  risen,  our  trials  He'll  share, — 

Welcome,  dear  Spring ! 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  caid  Geo.  D.  Pyper 
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SACRAMENT   GEM    FOR   JUNE,    1922 

I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 

I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 
Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 

I  do  remember  Thee. 

Note — This   Sacrament   Gem   should  be   rehearsed   in   class   rooms,   far  enough 
in  advance  to  insure  its  per.'ect  rendition 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JUNE,  1922 

Hebrews,  Fifth  Chapter,  Fourth  Verse 

"And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron." 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JUNE 

Hebrews,  5:4. 

And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron. 

Unifcrm   Fast    Day    Lesson — ^June,    1922 

Text:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  one 
who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
must  have  authority  from  the  Lord? 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  not  a 
child  in  Sunday  School  who  cannot  be 
led  to  see  that  in  every  game,  in  every 
home,  in  every  school,  in  every  organiza- 
tion there  are  rules  and  regulations 
which  must  be  followed;  that  there  must 
be  some  one  or  ones  who  are  selected, 
and  hence  authorized,  to  carry  out  those 
regulations. 

Teachers  should  come  prepared  with 
a  rich  variety  of  illustrations  touching 
the  lives  of  the  class,  in  a  very  intimate 
manner,  on  this  point. 

For  instance,  boys  in  a  basket  ball 
contest  take  orders  only  from  the  one 
who  is  authorized.  They  respect  his 
authority  and  his  rulings  are  not  ques- 
tioned. Any  one  not  so  authorized  who 
would  presume  to  coach  or  direct,  would 
be  ignored. 

Some   time  ago   the   question  was   put 


point  blank  to  a  group  of  intermediate 
boys  and  girls:  "Do  you  mean  to  saj- 
that  this  Church  is  the  only  true  one, 
the  only  one  that  has  authority  from 
the  Lord?"  It  was  indeed  refreshing  and 
inspiring  to  see  with  what  positiveness 
and  fervor,  the  reply  came  back  in  the 
affirmative.  And  they  had  their  reasons, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  boys  and  girls 
of   their   capacity. 

The  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  His 
children  after  such  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial to  show  how  He  has  always  ac- 
knowledged His  appointees  and  ignored 
those  who,  without  authority,  attempted 
to  officiate  in  His  name,  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  in  this  outline  to  mention 
them.  Teachers  should  exhaust  the  re- 
sources and  knowledge  of  the  class  on 
this  point  before  supplying  any  of  his 
or  her  own. 

No  doubt  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  will  come  prepared  with  many 
references  from  our   standard  works. 

But  after  all,  why  do  we  want  this 
truth  presented?  Facts  are  often  for- 
gotten. What  impression  will  you,  as 
teacher,  endeavor  to  leave  with  your 
class?  Will  it  be  the  one  given  so  em- 
phatically, so  fervently  by  those  inter- 
mediate  boys   and   girls,  referred  to? 

Is  there  authority  in  this  Church?  Can 
you  get  them  to  prove  it  to  themselves? 
Is  it  possible  to  have  them  take  this 
stand  without  their  feeling  that  it  is  big- 
oted or  narrow  minded  to  maintain  it? 


Recognition 


How  often  we  crave  for  the  recog- 
nition which  is  denied  us !  We  deny 
recognition  of  talent,  love,  heaiitv. 
Often  jealousy  prevents  us  froni  giv- 
ing it;  we  are  afraid  that  if  we  own 
another's  superiority  we  shall  lie  be- 
littled in  others'  eyes. 

Ah!  if  we  only  knew  that  that  verv 
tardiness  in  recognizing  others'  good 
points  lowers  us  in  our  loved  ones' 
eyes  and  keeps  back  our  own  deeper 
soul  growth,  we  should  hasten  to  rec- 
tify our  mistake,  our  smallness  of 
nature,  and  give  recognition  wherever 
it  is  needed  and  wherever  we  find  it 
due.  If  we  only  realized  how  a  word 
of  recognition,  of  praise,  sets  another's 
heart  rejoicing  and  sends  him  joyfully 


forward  on  his  life's  journey,  we  should 
give  it  ungrudgingly. 

Recognition  causes  the  heart  life,  the 
soul  life,  to  expand,  to  bloom,  to  beau- 
tify. Coldness  causes  it  to  wither,  to 
grow  repressed.  When  we  refuse  to 
give  words  of  praise  where  they  are 
due,  we  destroy  our  own  soul  life.  That 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  help  forward 
to  us  and  others  drags  us  backward. 

Recognize  and  frankly  admire  an- 
other's merit,  power,  joy,  beauty.  By 
so  doing  you  gain  the  full  glory  of  it 
yourself,  and  help  unfold  other  lives 
into  beauty.  It  will  round  your  own 
life  into  all  good  and  speed  others  on 
their  upward  way. — Mary  Yeates. 
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Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


ENLISTMENT  WORK 

Enlistment  work  for  the  Sunday 
School  calls  for  the  services  of  workers 
of  true  missionary,  spirit.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  proposition 
that  Sunday  Schools  are  great  builders 
of  spirituality  and  character.  Accompany- 
ing this  must  also  be  that  love  for  hu- 
manity which  makes  men  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  tasks  which  contribute  to 
the   welfare   and   uplift   of   their   fellows. 

The  most  effective  work  is  done  sys- 
tematically and  according  to  well  laid 
plans.  The  following  features  deserve 
attention  in  enlistment  campaign  plans 
on  this  account: 

1.  The  Sunday  School  Census,  which 
is  an  inventory  of  Sunday  School  eligi- 
bles.  Some  of  these  will  be  already  en- 
rolled in  the  Sunday  School.  Those  who 
are  not,  should  be  listed  on  the  Mis- 
sionary Roll,  the  committee's  chief 
guide.  Sunday  School  eligibles  are  a!! 
children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  all  others  who 
can  be  won  over  to  the  Sunday  School. 

2.  Systematic  visits.  Visiting  the  un- 
enrolled  should  be  done  systematically. 
It  is  helpful  to  district  the  ward,  keep- 
ing careful  records  of  visits  made  in 
each  district.  This  makes  possible  com- 
parisons of  results  obtained  in  each  dis- 
trict and  also  it  is  helpful  in  doing  in- 
telligent follow-up  work. 

3.  Regular  accounting.  The  Monthly 
Report  and  Business  Meeting  is  the  com- 
mittee's opportunity  to  report  the  results 
of  its  work,  and  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  Sunday  School  workers  in 
following  up  visits  of  the  Committee.  It 
is  always  advisable  that  the  committee 
hold  itself  in  readiness  for  regular,  strict 
accountings  of  its  work. 

4.  Excessive  absentees.  It  is  also  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Committee's  activity 
to  visit  excessive  absentees.  Real  mis- 
sionary work  in  many  cases  must  be  done 


to  induce  these  pupils  to  attend  regular- 

ly 

S.  Follow-up.  "Keeping  everlastingly  at 
it  brings  success."  Work  of  the  kind 
enlistment  committees  must  do  cannot 
promise  true  success  unless  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  and  occasion  taken  to  do 
patient,  thoughtful,  persistent  follow-up 
work. 

The  secretary  can  be  relied  upon  to 
co-operate  with  the  Committee  in  pre- 
paring census  forms,  missionary  rolls 
lists  of  absentees,  as  well  as  reports, 
statistics  and  charts  which  will  show  the 
results  of  the  Committee's  work.  In 
fact,  this  is  one  phase  of  the  secretary's 
work  as  the  Sunday  School's  statistical 
expert. 

Teachers  and  pupils  will  gladly  contrib- 
ute  to  any  campaign  for  the  betterment 
of  enrollment  and  attendance  by  visiting 
absentees  and  in  the  many  possible  ways 
letting  them  know  that  they  are  missed 
when  absent  from  Sunday)  School.  Pup- 
ils who  are  habitually  tardy  can  well  be 
given  attention  by  teachers  and  pupils 
also. 

Superintendencies  may  be  depended 
upon  to  be  overjoyed  with  all  displays  of 
improvement  in  their  Schools  due  to 
missionary  effort. 

People  who  like  to  see  definite,  tangi- 
ble results  put  in  an  early  appearance 
from  their  work  will  find  missionary  or 
enlistment  committee  work  for  the  Sun- 
dcLV  School  fascinating  and  enjoyable. 

"For  behold  the  field  is  white  already 
to  harvest,  and  lo^  he  that  thrusteth  in 
his  sickle  with  his  might,  the  same  layeth 
up  in  store  that  he  perish  not,  but  bring, 
eth  salvation  to  his  soul." 

At  the  same  time,  he  helps  many  young 
souls  to  start  right. 

Will  you  do  something  from  which  you 
will  surely  profit?  Then  read,  memorize 
and  frequently  recall  the  seven  verses  of 
the  short  4th  section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  from  which  the  quotation 
above  is  taken. 


The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  convert  the  mind  into  a  living  fountain,  and 
not  a  reservoir.  That  which  is  filled  by  merely  pumping  in,  will  be  emptied  by 
pumping  out. — John  M.  Mason. 

To  feel  much  for  others,  and  little  for  ourselves;  to  restrain  our  selfish,,  and 
exercise  our  benevolent  affections,  constitutes  the  perfection  of  human  nature. — 
Adam  Smith. 

To  cultivate  sympathy  you  must  be  among  living  beings  and  thinking  about 
them;  to  cultivate  admiration,  among  beautiful  things  and  looking  at  them. — Ruskin. 


MISSIONARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


Committee:   Charles  B.  Felt,  Chairman;   Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Henry  H.  Rolapp 

and  Robert  L.  Judd 


LESSONS   FOR  JUNE 

Teachers  in  each  department  will 
please  note  that  the  Uniform  Fast  Day 
subject  is:  "Why  do  I  believe  that  the 
one  who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  must  have  authority  from  the 
Lord!"  Ar. J  they  are  urged  to  read  the 
suggestions  offered  thereon  in  the  Super- 
intendents' Department  of  this  number 
of  our  magazine,  and  see  that  the  work  is 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  children 
of  their  respective  classes.  Teachers  of 
the  Primary  classes  are  also  requested 
to  note  the  suggested  adaptation  as  given 
in  the  department  of  this  magazine.  If 
the  subject  is  properly  pieviewed  and 
assigned  one  week  in  advance.  Iietter  re- 
sults can  be  expected. 

The  text  books  referred  to  and  cover- 
ing the  lesson  listed  below  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Theological  Department:  ".\rticles  of 
Faith,"  by  Talmage. 

Intermediate  Department:  "What  Jesus 
Taught,"  Widtsoe. 

■Primary  Department:  "Stories  from 
the  Life  of  Christ."  published  bj'  the 
General    Board   of   Sunday   Schools. 

Teachers  are  referred  to  the  Theologi- 
cal and  Second  Intermediate  Departments 
of  this  magazine  for  references,  helps  and 
suggestions. 

Theological    Department 

June  4:  LTniform  l''ast  Day  lesson  as 
given   above. 

June   11:     Chapter   XII. 

June  18:     Chapter  XIII,  pp.  240.249. 

June  25:     Chapter  XIII,  pp.  249-257. 
Intermediate  Department 

June  4:  Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson  as 
given  above. 

June    11:      Baptism    by   imoe-'sion. 

June  18:     The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

June  24:     The   Foundation   Stone. 
Primary  Department 

June  4:  LTniform  Fast  Day  lesson  as 
given  above. 

June  11:  Lesson  16,  A  Woman's  Faith. 

June  18:  Lesson  17,  Jesus  Raises  the 
Daughter  of  Jairus. 

June  25:  Lesson  18,  Jesus  Raises 
Lazarus  from  the  Dead. 

Notes   from   the   Missions 

From  far  off  Australia  comes  the  good 
word  of  the  organization  of  another  Sun- 
day    School.     Under     the     direction     of 


President  Don  C.  Rushton  a  Sunday 
School  was  organized  at  Bankstown, 
New  South  Wales,  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty-seven  members,,  from  which  the 
three  classes  contemplated  by  our  plan 
for  the  smaller  schools,  were  organized. 
Bro.  A.  E.  Bundy  is  Superintendent,  with 
■'"errence  Lutton  and  Ernest  Orrock  as 
Assistants. 

"He  went  about  doing  good"  is  writ- 
ten of  Him  whose  followers  we  claim  to 
be,  and  that  there  is  consistency  in  this 
claim  as  to  some  of  those  who  have  taken 
upon  them  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  shown  in  the  following: 

Under  the  encouragement  of  the  pre- 
siding authorities  of  the  Church.  German 
Saints  and  others  who  have  "gathered  to 
Zion"  knowing  tlie  difficulties  and  hard, 
ships  through  which  members  of  the 
Church  living  in  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  .\ustria  have  been  passing,  and  their 
need  of  many  of  life's  necessities,  gath- 
ered a  considerable  fund  in  money  and 
also  a  large  quantity  of  clothing,  etc.,  and 
sent  the  same  for  distribution  among  the 
most  needy. 

Our  Sunday  School  organization  was 
chosen  as  the  source  through  which  the 
distribution  should  be  made,  and  it  was 
so  made  pro  rata  in  all  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Mission.  And  while  Christmas  trees 
were  furnished,  decorated  and  made  beau- 
tiful, and  light  refreshments  served  in 
the  different  schools,  each  of  which  en- 
joyed a  real  American  Santsi  Clans,  the 
money  sent  was  not  used  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  luxuries,  but  for  shoes,  stock- 
ings underwear  and  other  things  calcu- 
later  not  only  to  make  the  children 
happy  but  comfortable  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  These  purchases  were  made  by 
the    officers    of    our    Sunday    Schools. 

President  Serge  F.  Ballif,  Mission 
President,  writes  that  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mission  have  come  letters  of  appre- 
ciation for  this  gospel  act,  and  recog-- 
nizing  the  love  of  their  fellow  church 
members  here  in  the  "Valley"  in  thus 
sufistantially  remembering  them  in  this 
time  of  sore  distress  and  suffering.  Presi. 
dent  Bailif  also  states  that  the  generous 
act  will  be  the  means  of  doing  an  inesti- 
mable amount  of  good.  He  characterizes 
it  as  "g'fts  to  the  children  and  loans  io 
the  Lord."  jMuch  credit  for  this  splendid 
achievement  is  due  to  the  German  Saints 
particularly  Brother  Fred  C.  Walters  and 
Bi  other  Joseph  W'eidener  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  acting  as  the  committee  on  finance. 


Joseph  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Edward  P.  Kimball  and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


FAST  DAY  SONG 

"We  thank  Thee,  O  God  for  a  Prophet." 
The  chorister,  on  this  day,  will  please 
explain  that  this  song  carries  a  particu- 
lar message.  Our  belief  that  the  Lord 
has  given  us  prophets  to  lead  us;  He  rec- 
ognizes them  as  His  servants  because 
He  has  chosen  them;  we  must  respect 
and  honor  them  because  they  all  have 
authority  from  the  Lord.  Do  this  before 
the  prelude  is  given  and  the  school  will 
sing  with   understanding  and   feeling. 

COURSE  FOR  ORGANISTS 

By  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

Lesson.  Organ  Staccato  and  "Accent" 

Staccato  on  the  piano  is  produced  by 
a  quick  release  of  the  key  immediately 
after  it  is  depressed.  On  the  piano  the 
tone  is  produced  by  a  small  felt  hammer 
striking  the  strings  the  moment  the  key 
is  struck.  The  tone  of  the  organ,  how- 
ever, is  obtained  by  means  of  air  pass- 
ing under  pressure  through  a  small  pass- 
age in  which  is  placed  a  thin  piece  of 
metal  called  a  reed  which  the  passing  air 
causes  to  rapidly  vibrate.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  hold  the  key  depressed  long 
enough  even  for  the  shortest  notes  to 
allow  siifficient  air  to  strike  the  reed  to 
make  it  vibrate.  This  is  why  it  is  im- 
possible to  effectively  play  rapidly  re- 
peated notes  on  the  reed  organ. 

It  will  be  necessar}-,  to  hold  staccato 
notes  on  the  organ  a  little  longer  than 
the  same  notes  would  be  held  on  the 
piaiio.  The  intelligent  organist  will  soon 
learn  by  careful  listening,  when  playing 
staccato,  just  how  long  the  notes  should 
be  held  to  be   effective. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definite  rule 
as  to  how  long  notes  should  be  held  to 
make  them  staccato,  but  it  may  be  stated 
in  a  general  way  that  staccato  quarter 
notes  should  be  placed  as  eighth  notes, 
staccato  eighth  notes  as  sixteenth  notes 
when  the  tempo  is  moderate.     But  a  good 


organ  staccato  is  more  a  matter  of  good 
judgment  than  playing  by  rule. 

A  good  exercise  in  staccato  playin-j, 
while  at  the  same  time  bringing  out  the 
melody,  is  to  play  the  melody  legato  and 
all  the  other  notes  stacato.  (See  exer- 
cise No.  29,  page  14.)  Practice  a  num- 
ber of  slow  moving  hymns  that  have 
good  melodies  in  this  way.  First,  prac- 
tice the  right  hand  alone,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  difficulty  is  encountered  of  hold- 
ing certain  notes  while  others  at  the 
same  time  are  played  in  a  detatched  man- 
ner. Then  add  the  left  hand  part  which 
should  also  be  played  in  a  detached  man- 
ner. 

The  following  h3-mns  offer  good  ma- 
terial for  this  kind  of  practice.  It  is  not 
recommended,  however,  that  they  are  to 
be  played  this  way  in  our  services. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 
Nos.  35,  46,  75  and  157.  A  still  more 
difficult  study  is  to  play  the  alto  legato 
while  the  other  parts  are  played  staccato. 
Study  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd"  as 
the  melody  lies  in  the  alto  part  nearly 
all  the  time. 

By  a  judicious  use  of  the  staccato  the 
effect  of  an  organ  "accent"  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  way  to  get  this  "accent"  is 
to  play  most  of  the  chords  somewhat 
staccato  but  holding  the  "accented" 
chords  just  a  little  longer  than  the  un- 
accented chords  that  immediately  precede 
and  follow.  Nothing  short  of  a  demon- 
stration at  the  organ  can  give  one  the 
true  v.'ay  to  mrke  this  "accent"  but, 
through  diligent  experimenting  by  the 
conscientious  organist  this  effect  may  be 
.discovered.  It  is  quite  possible,  also,  that 
some  in  the  monthly  class  may  have 
learned  how  to  make  the  accent  and  can 
therefore  demonstrate  for  the  other 
members. 

The  following  portion  of  the  hymn,  "O 
Say  What  is  Truth?"  may  illustrate  in  an 
imperfect  way  the  manner  in  which  or- 
gan staccato  and  "accent"  are  employed: 
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This  way  of  playing  hymns  may  be 
used  with  good  results  in  congregational 
singing,  especially  when  the  congrega- 
tion  is   inclined   to   "drag." 

Its  virtue  lies  in  the  added  life  it  gets 
by  intensifying  the  rhythmic  feeling,  but 
some  organists  condemn  it  because,  they 


say    it  makes  the   music  choppy  and  in- 
artistic. 

"How  Firm  a  Foundation"  and  "The 
Spirit  of  God  Like  a  Fire  is  Burning" 
are  good  hymns  to  practice  for  develop- 
ment of  this  phase  of  organ  technic.  Find 
and  practice  other  suitable  hymns. 


Out  for  Charadler 

By  A.  Z  Conrad,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MIGHTINESS  AND   MANHOOD 

Life  is  a  fight  to  the  finish  for  the 
man  who  really  lives.  One  hundred 
per  cent  manhood  means  blood.  The 
man  who  stands  straight  on  his  hind 
legs  and  follows  convictions  to  the 
end  of  the  road,  will  not  be  looking 
for  a  job.  He  will  have  one  big  job 
in  keeping  to  the  road  and  as  many 
other  remunerative  jobs  as  he  can 
handle.  Will-power,  work-power  and 
worth-power  are  at  a  premium.  Com- 
pe'itions  for  first  place  are  fierce.  No 
oyster-backed,  snail-paced,  self-indul- 
gent, shrinking  shrimp  of  a  man  can 
expect  to  arrive. 

A  passion-pulled,  sensuous  seeker- 
after-pleasure  cannot  successfully  buck 
up  against  the  big  day's  work  and 
not  sag.  The  war  made  its  own  rev- 
elations of  the  glory  of  purity  and 
power  in  contrast  with  the  flabbiness 
and  uselessness  of  a  life  whose  vital- 
ity is  sapped  by  vice-destroying  prac- 
tices. The  big  moral  slump  of  the 
past  two  years  is  plowing  deep  fur- 
rows in  the  foreheads  of  fawning  syco- 
phants and  ease-loving,  work-hating 
devotees  of  physical  pleasure. 

There  is  a  hollow-eyed,  dough-faced 
vacancy  wherever  men  and  women 
defy  laws  of  health  and  vigor  and  give 
way  to  sensuality.  The  law  of  har- 
vest is  inexorable.  Nature's  bill  must 
be  paid  on  demand  and  the  demand 
comes  sure  and  swift.  The  amount  of 
personal  energy  is  limited  and  has  to 
be  accounted  for.  Waste  it,  and  you 
cannot  have  it  when  the  demand  is 
greatest.  Burn  out  brain  and  brawn 
for  a  time  and  you  are  as  sure  to  be- 


come a  useless  slimy  slacker  as  the  sun 
is  to  rise  and  set.  Treat  womanhood 
everywhere  and  always  as  you  demand 
your  mother  shall  be  treated  and  you 
keep  self-respect  and  personal  virility. 
It  is  the  thing  that  will  keep  you  in 
fighting  trim  to  the  end  of  the  day. 
Will-power  vanishes,  clear  vision  dis- 
appears, virility  goes  and  decency  goes, 
when  the  eternal  laws  of  chastity  are 
trifled  with.  Break  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  you  lose.  Trample  on  the 
rights  of  others  and  you  sacrifice  your 
own  freedom. 

An  evil  habit  is  a  ball  and  chain  and 
it  has  to  be  dragged  the  whole  way 
through.  A  clean  life  is  a  vigorous, 
worth-while,  satisfying,  hill-climbing 
life  with  victory  at  the  top  of  the  slope. 

Master  yourself  and  enemies  ham- 
mer at  the  gates  in  vain.  The  whole 
world  is  calling  today  for  unclouded 
brains  and  a  will  that  is  irresistible. 
Unsullied  honor  can  alone  stand  in  the 
open  and  challenge  all  comers,  fearless 
and  assured. 

Give  yourself  a  chance  and  you  will 
surprise  your  own-  soul.  Draw  a  tight 
rein  on  desire.  Defy  dangers  because 
you  have  a  record  for  which  you  need 
not  blush. 

King  of  the  forest  or  serpent  of  the 
marsh.  Make  your  choice.  Abstinence 
with  achievement,  or  indulgence  with 
less  than  mediocrity.  We  are  archi- 
tects of  our  own  fate.  Decision  deter- 
mines destiny. 

There  is  absolutely  no  greatness  that 
is  not  buttressed  with  goodness.  Brace 
to  the  splendid  day's  work.  Keep  fit. 
Be  a  man.^Copyright,  Vir  Publish- 
ing Company. 


•ARENTS'  DEPARTMENT 


Howard  R.  Driggs,  Chairman;  N.  T.  Porter,  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  E.  G.  Gowans,  Seymour  B. 
Young,  Charles  H.  Hart,  and  George  N.  Child 

them — watch  them — slave  for  them.  Quite 
true.  But  a  beast  does  all  that.  We 
would  even  give  up  our  lives  for  them. 
Yes.  and  mother  beast  would  fling  her's 
in  danger's  way. 

And,  after  all — with  what  animal 
estate  bequeaths  to  animal  estate — -there 
is  much  likeness  between  man  and  beast. 

But  I  hear  one  say,  "In  the  case  of  the 
human  there  is  a  something  humane. 
That  sensitive  delicacy  of  concern.  That 
something  peculiar  to  intelligence.  Yes, 
we  even  anticipate  a  welfare  that  is  far 
at  sea.  We  both  plan  and  prepare.  We 
both  build  and  provide.  We  even  pro- 
ject our  anxieties  over  into  the  genera- 
tions to  come. 

There  is  even  a  bit  of  the  wonderful 
in  what  we  know  and  do  for  the  body  of 
our  child.  We  make  the  roof  tight  over- 
head. We  make  the  walls  chill-proof 
round  about.  We  mat  and  polish  under- 
foot. We  flood  all  with  light  and  air 
and  warmth.  We  wrap  in  soft  raiment. 
We  send  forth  in  elite  appointment.  We 
call  upon  all  civilization  to  attend.  And, 
of  the  nearby,  we,  alone,  perhaps  are  ab- 
sent. We  are  members  of  the  commissary 
department  and  we  seldom  stand  or  sit 
with  the  reception  committee. 

Each  of  us  know  how  quickly  there 
comes  alarm  from  a  change  in  our  boy's 
heart  beat;  but,  how  about  the  mind  beat. 
Who  clasps  its  pulse?  Who  notes  its 
register?  Who  stoops  and  whispers  to 
calm  its  pace? 

Each  of  us  can  recall  how  we  have 
been  stalked  by  fear  at  the  first  flush  of 
fever  on  our  dear  girl's  cheek.  But  who 
of  us  has  been  cut;  and  who  of  us  torn, 
by  the  drag  of  our  own  selfish  indif- 
ference over  her  girlish  hopes. 

Mighty  indeed — beloved,  beyond  meas- 
ure, is  the  father  or  the  mother  who  un- 
derstands. 

Questionnaire. 

1.  Why  not  study  the  child,  to  know 
him  as  he  is,  rather  than  lean  upon  a 
return  from  prayer?  Or,  is  man  his 
own  interpreter? 

2.  What  personal  obligation  does  an 
appeal  to  God  involve?  Or,  what  would 
be  the  significance  of  a  set  prayer  as  set 
over  against  a  ceaseless  yearn  to  know. 
Or,  does  a  prayer  either  begin  or  end 
with  words? 

3.  Exlpain.     Works    without   prayer   is 


WORK  FOR  JUNE 
Sunday,  June  4,  1922 

Uniform   Fast   Day  lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  one 
who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
must  have  authority  from  the  Lord? 

General  Theme 

The    Prayer   of    Parenthood 

By  N.  T.  Porter 

Division  II.     The  Appeal 

Text  for  June  and  July:  "Help  me,  O 
God,  to  know  these  lives  as  they  are." 

General  Topic. 

Help  me  to  knovy  my  child  as  he  is. 

The  Appeal  and  Acknowledgment. 

Help  me  to  know  my  child  as  he  is. 

For  only  as  I  know  him  as  he  is  can 
I  understand. 

And  only  as  I  understand  can  I  come 
to  him. 

Only  as  I  come  to  him  can  he  come 
to  me. 

Only  as  we  meet  can  we  companion. 

Only  as  we  companion  can  we  lean  and 
trust. 

Only  as  we  trust  can  we  help. 

Only  as  we  help  do  we  serve. 

Only  as  we  serve  can  there  be  love. 

Only  as  we  love  can  we  move  up  to- 
ward God. 

Make  illustrative  tests  of  the  verity  of 
each   of  the   above   declarations. 

While  these  tests  must  of  necessity  be 
briefly  put,  the  whole  should  be  definite 
and  poi;:ted,  as  the  work  of  the  four 
months  following  turns  upon  the  appeal 
and  acknowledgment. 

General  Discussion. 

To  know  is  to  understand  and  to  un. 
derstand  means  all  the  rest.  So  runs  our 
text. 

But  how  runs  the  course  of  daily  life? 
As  we  would  make  believe,  it  runs  well. 
We  would  do  anything  for  our  boy — our 
girl.  Yes.  What  would  we  do?  Why, 
everything — anything.  Certainly.  We 
would  care  for  them — feed  them — shelter 
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dead    just    as    prayer    without    works    is  7.  Do   not   many   of   us   deny   the   idea, 

dead.  but  follow  it? 

4.  What  of  the  idea  of  treating  our  §_  what  about  our  sensitiveness  over 
boy  or  our  girl  as  an  enigma  and  allow-  j^e  physical,  our  provision  for  the  mental, 
mg  him  or  her  to  solve  himself  or  herself  a^j  (,„r  stupidity  as  to  the  moral  or 
in  his  or  her  own  way.  Or  why  not  spiritual  in  our  boy  and  in  our  girl, 
protect  and  glorjfy  individualitv  unper-  „  tt  u  f  •  i 
verted  and  undisturbed,  as  some  would  9.  How  would  you  scale  in  value  a 
p^,j  jj?  man  s  intelligence  who  would  expect  the 

5.  Account  for  the  fact  that  we  seem  teacher  or  mind  professor  to  know  more 
almost  satisfied  in  living  physically  and  about  his  (the  man  s)  boy  or  girl  than 
in    making    our    way    to    physically    live.  "^   ""^  man)   does. 

For  example,  "I  want  a  strong  virile  boy  10,  What  about  the   Book   of   Proverbs 

and  one  who  can  make  a  good  living  for  as   an   up-to-date   mind   text? 

himself  and  for  those  dependent  on  him."  n     j^ow  can  you  count  the  mind  beats 

6.  What  about  the  physically  fit  and  of  your  boy  and  how  can  you  scale  the 
socially   set   combination   being  about  all  hope   flights  of  your  girl? 

there  is  to  it? 


A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead 

O  babe  of  mine,  wliat  other  trust  confided. 
Can  so  requite  my  every  yearning  need  ? 

Through  days'  routine,  'tis  by  your  footsteps  guidel 
For  lo !  indeed, !  a  little  child  shall  lead. 

No  idol  I  for  your  dear  awe  and  wonder. 

No  saint  enshrined  on  life's  broad  oriflamme. 

But  playmates  we,  though  hand  in  hand  we  blunder, 
And  you  content  to  love  me  as  I  am. 

No  wizard  I  to  censure  with  acumen. 

Nor  sagely  wise  to  judge  each  little  wile. 
But  every  day  a  faulty  failing  human. 

The  better  lead  for  serving  you  the  while. 

No  realm  so  vast  that  I  would  court  dominion. 

No  fuller  pride  could  sovereign  laurel  bring. 
Since  baby  arms  transport  me  while  they  pinion, 

.\nd  baby  fingers  bless  me  while  they  cling. 

Though  fretted  task  besiege  me  every  hour, 
Though  fleet  and  worried  all  my  days  shall  be, 

'Tis  less  of  sacrifice  and  more  of  power. 
And  seven-fold  reward  comes  back  to  me. 

Dear  little  heart,  no  shrine  so  sacred  ever. 
No  faith  so  pure,  no  oracle  so  just. 

And  crowned  indeed  shall  be  my  life's  endeavor. 
May  I  but  keep  the  halo  of  vour  trust. 

Bertha  A.  Klcininaii. 


John  M.  Mills,  Chairman;  Geo.  H.  Wallace,   Robert  J.  Judd,  and  Albert  E.  Bowen 


Second  Year — Great  Biblical 
Characters 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

Sunday,  June  4,  1922 

Unii'orm   Fast   Day   lesson 
Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  one 
who   officiates   in   the   name   of  the   Lord 
must  have  authority  from  the  Lord? 

Second   Sunday,  June  11,   1922 

Subject:  Joshua. 

Text:   See  Topics. 

Setting:  Just  before  and  after  arrival 
at   Promised   Land. 

Aim:  The     valiant     follower     a     great 
leader. 
Topics: 
L  A   valiant   follower. 

a.  Fights  the  Lords'  battle.  Ex.  17:9. 

b.  The  twelve  spies. 

1.  Majority  report.  Numbers  13:32  to 
14:5. 

2.  Report     of     Joshua     and     Caleb. 
Numbers  14:6-9. 

c.  Minister  to   Moses.     Ex.  24:13. 

d.  Companion  to  Moses.  Ex.  32:17. 

e.  Encouraged    by    Moses.    Deut.   1 :38, 
3:28. 

IL  Ordained   by   Hand   of   Moses.   Num- 
bers 27;    18-23,   Deut.  34:9. 
a.  Note  method  of  3,500  years  ago  and 
compare  with  today. 

III.  His   leadership. 

a.  The  waters  are  divided.  Josh.  3:9-17. 

b.  Jericho  destroyed.  Josh.  5:13  to  6:21. 

c.  Sun  and  moon  stand  still. 

Note:  Would  the  Israelites  now  be 
tempted  to  worship  and  serve  the 
sun  and  moon?  See  Deut.  4:19. 

d.  Land   divided    among   twelve    tribes. 
Josh.    10:12-14. 

e.  Renewal  of  Covenant.  Josh.  24:20-25. 
Illustration:        Presidents    Penrose   and 

Ivins. 

Negative  Illustration:  "Custer's  Last 
Fight." 

Application:  Who  is  our  immediate 
leader  in  the  Church?  How  can  we  be  a 
"Joshua"  to  him? 

Third  Sunday,  June  18,  1922 

Subject:  Ruth. 
Text:   Book  of  Ruth. 
Time:  Under  Shamgar,  Third  Judge  of 
Israel. 


Place:  Moab  and  Bethlehem. 

Aim:  The   choice   of   one's   people   and 
one's  God  determines  one's  destiny. 
Topics : 

I.  At  Moab. 

a.  Death  of  husbands. 

b.  Orpha's  choice. 

c.  Ruth's    choice.    (Memorize    1:16.17.) 

II.  At    Bethlehem. 

a.  Ruth  the  gleaner. 

b.  Receives  recognition  from   Boaz. 
In  work  2:15. 

In  virtue  3:11. 

c.  Requirement  of  Mosaic  Law  fulfilled. 
See  (Matt.  22:24.) 

III.  The  ancestral  grandmother  of  David 
and  Christ. 

Illustration: 

1.  Converts  to  the   Church. 

2.  Song    "Wlio's    on    the    Lord's    Side. 
Who?" 

Application:  From  what  peoples  and 
what  objects  of  worship  might  we 
choose? 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  25,   1922 

Subject:   Queen    Esther. 

Text:  Book  of   Esther   (See   topics.) 

Setting:  Time   of   Ahasuerus,    King    of 

Persia(   Probably  Xerxes,)   about  450  B. 

C.  during  the  Jewish  Captivity. 

1.  Power   wca'th,  magnificence  of  Per- 
sians 1:1-10. 

2.  Humiliating    conditions    of    Jews    in 
captivity   4:3. 

.Wm:  The    safety   and    reputation    of   a 
whole   people   may  be  influenced  by   the 
virtues  of  a  humble  member. 
Topics: 

I.  Esther  the  Jewess. 

a.  Niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mor- 
decai  2:5-7. 

b.  Fair   and   beautiful   2:7. 

c.  Obedient,  loyal,  humble.  2:20. 

d.  Chosen    Queen   2:15-17. 

II.  Privileges   of  a   Persian   Queen. 

a.  Limitations   4:11. 

b.  Queen   Vashti's  banishment   1:10-21. 

III.  Esther  as   Queen. 

a.  Loyalty  and  faith. 

1.  Mordecai's  appeal  to  save  her  peo- 
ple 4:1.14. 

2.  Her    appeal     for     the     faith     and 
prayers  of  her  people  4:15-16. 

b.  Courage   and   discretion. 

1.  Presents  herself  to  king  on  pain 
of  death.   5:1-3. 
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2.  Obtains  reversal  of  decree  against 
her   people.    Chap.  7. 

3.  Elevation  of  Mordecai  and  death 
of   Haman. 

4.  Safety   for   the    Jews.    Chap.   8. 
Illustration:      Benjamin      Franklin     in 

Europe.  John  Taylor's  letter  to  the  Ar- 
gus. "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormon- 
ism,"  page  286. 

Application:     How  might  one  member 
affect  our  Church  for  evil?  Good? 


Advanced  Theological 

WORK   FOR  JUNE 

First    Sunday,    June    4,    1922 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lessen — June,  1922 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  one 
who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
must  have  authority  from  the  Lord? 

Seccnd  Sunday,  June  11,  1922 


Subject:     Article  7. 

Text:    "Articles    of 
Chapter   XII. 
I.  Spiritual  Gifts. 


Faith,"    Talmage. 


a.  Nature  of. 

b.  Enumeration  of. 

c.  Imitation  of. 

II.  Miracles. 

III.  Healing. 

IV.  Visions  and   Dreams. 

V.  Prophecy. 

VI.  Revelation. 

VII.  Other   Spiritual   Gifts. 

Third   Sunday,  June   18,   1922 

Subject:     The   Bible— Article  8.   Chap- 
ter XIII,  pp.  240-249. 

I.  The    Name. 

II.  The   Compilation. 

III.  The  Old  Testament. 

IV.  The  Apocrypha. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  25,   1922 

Subject.     The   New   Testament.    Chap- 
ter XIII,  pp.  249-257. 

I.  Its  Origin  and  Authenticity. 

II.  Its  Classification. 

a.  Historical. 

b.  Didactic. 

c.  Prophetic. 

III.  The  Bible  as  a  Whole. 

a.  Many  modern  versions. 

b.  Authenticit}'. 

c.  Book  of  Mormon  testimony. 


Choose  Well 


Remember  lad,  each  act  you  do 
Brings  either  pain  or  joy 

To  those  you  love  the  very  best, 
So  don't  forget  it,  boy 

Perhaps  you  have  a  mother  dear 
Whose  heart  would  break  today 

If  you  should  choose  the  path  of  sin 
And  tread  life's  downward  way. 

Or  maybe  you've  a  sister  fair. 
Who  thinks  the  world  of  you, 

And  if  you  have,  be  sure  you  hve 
The  way  she  wants  you  to. 


Or  if  perchance,  your  fathers  looks 
On  you  with  joy  and  pride 

Don't  fail  him,  lad,  for  anything, 
His  love  should  be  your  guide. 

Or  if  you  have  a  friend  you  trust 
Who's  always  tried  and  true, 

Remember  if  you  choose  the  wrong 
He'll  loose  his  faith  in  you. 

Or  of  it's  just  a  tiny  tot 
Who  mimics  you  each  day 

Choose  well  lest  you  should  find  too 
late 
That  he  had  gone  astray. 


And  so  it's  up  to  you  to  find 

The  path  that  leads  to  right 
Though   sometimes   you   may  think  it 
steep 
Toil  on  with  all  your  might. 

Mrs.  Ida  R.  Alldredge. 


SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 

DEPARTMENT 


Harold  G.  Reynoldt,  Chairman;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo.  Fairbanks, 
T.  Albert  Hooper  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


Second  Year— Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE,  1922 

First  Sunday,  June  4,  1922 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson:  Why  do  I 
believe  that  the  one  who  officiates  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  must  have  authority 
from  the  Lord?  (See  Superintendents' 
Dept.) 

Second  Sunday,  June  11,  1922 


Lesson  17.  Alma—Preacher  of  Righteous- 
ness 

Time:  B.  C.  148  to  B.  C.  147. 

Place:     The  Waters  of  Mormon. 

Text:  Mosiah    18. 

References:  Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  page  17;  The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  Chapter  12. 

Memory  Gem:  Mosiah  18:12  (Last  part 
of  verse)— "O  Lord,  pour  out  thy  spirit 
upon  thy  servant,,  that  he  may  do  this 
work  with   holiness   of   heart." 

I.  Alma  as  Priest  of  Noah. 

a.  Teaches  doctrines  of  Noah. 

b.  Listens  to  teachings  of  Abinadi. 

c.  Converted    to    gospel    of    Lord    as 
preached  by  Abinadi 

d.  Intercedes  for  the  Prophet. 

e.  Cast  out  by  Noah  and  his  life  threat- 
ened. 

f.  Escapes  death. 

g.  Makes  record  of  teachings  of  Abina- 
di. 

Read  Mosiah   17:2-4. 

II.  Alma  as  repentant  follower  of  Christ. 
Read  Mosiah  18:1. 

a.  Repents   of  his  sins. 

b.  Preaches  gospel  of  Christ. 

c.  Teaches  privately  those  who  wish  to 
learn. 

Read  Mosiah  18:7. 

III.  Alma  organizes  Church. 

a.  Urges  baptism. 
Pead  Mosiah   18:8-10. 

b.  Persuades  believers  to  accept. 

c.  Baptizes  Helam  and  others. 

d.  Ordains  priests  to  teach  and  minister 
unto  people. 

e.  (Dultines   what   they   shall   teach. 

f.  Commands  priests  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

Read  Mosiah  18:18-30. 


IV.  Alma  and  his  people  abandon  Waters 
of  Mormon. 

a.  Discovered   by   Noah. 

b.  Watched  by  his  servants. 

c.  Warned  by  the  Lord. 

d.  Escapes   into   the   wilderness. 
Read  Mosiah  18:32-35. 

I 
Suggestions  to  Teachers: 

Alma  was  one  of  the  most  inspired 
teachers  about  whom  the  Book  or  Mor- 
mon tells.  In  this  lesson  we  have  merely 
touched  briefly  the  early  part  of  his 
career  as  given  in  our  text. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  bring 
out  other  vital  points  while  considering 
the  life   of  this  great  man. 

Compare  his  attitude  and  conversion  to 
that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  recorded  in 
the  9th  chapter  of  Acts. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Lord  al- 
ways accepts  true  repentance.  Also 
point  out  that  Alma  officiated  by  the 
authority  given  him  by  the  Lord.  (See 
Mosiah   18:13  and   18.) 

Have  the  class  compare  the  words 
used  by  Alma  in  the  ordinances  of  bap- 
tism with  those  used  by  our  Church  to- 
day. (See  Doc.  and  Cov.  Section  2,  verse 
73.) 

The  members  of  the  class  should  be 
asked  to  trace  the  similarity  of  the  teach- 
ings and  actions  of  the  Church  organized 
by  Alma,,  and  those  of  the  Church  to 
which  we  belong. 

Ask  boys  and  girls  to  name  some 
teacher  or  preacher  of  the  gospel  who 
has  made  an  impression  upon  them. 

Third   Sunday,   June   18,    1922 
Lesson  18 

Subject:      Limhi. 

Time:     B.  C.  145. 

Place:  Land  Lehi,  Nephi  and  Zara- 
hemla. 

Text:  Mosiah:  Chapters  19,  20,  21,  22 
and  Chapter  25:16.18. 

References:  Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  Chapters  13,  14,  15.  Dictionary 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Article  on 
Limhi. 

Memory  Gem:  Mosiah  25:18:  Yea,  he 
did  baptize  them  after  the  manner  he 
did   his  brethren    in   the   waters   of   Mor- 
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mon;   yea,   and   as   many  as  he   did   bap- 
tize did  belong-  to  the  Church  of  God." 

I.  King  Noah  Ends   His.  Reign. 

a.  Attacked  by  Lamanites. 

b.  Flees  with  people  to  wilderness. 

c.  Deserts    those    who    protect    women 
and  children. 

d.  Continues  flight  with  priests. 
e.  Burned   at  stake  by  priests  who  are 
shamed    by  thought    of    having    de- 
serted women   and  children. 
In   considering  this  part  of  the  lesson, 
refer    the    class    back    to    the    lesson    on 
,'\binadi.      Recall   his   prophecies   and   call 
attention   to   the   fact   that   Noah    died   at 
the    stake,    the    same    death    he    accorded 
to  Abinadi.     Have  a  member  of  the  class 
read   that   portion    of   the   prophecy   con- 
tained   in    the    17th    Chapter    of    Mosiah, 
verses   13-20. 

II.  Limhi  Succeeds  his  Father  as  King. 

a.  Becomes   third   King   of   Land    Lehi- 
Nephi. 

b.  Covenants    with    the    Lamanite    king 
to   pay   tribute. 

c.  Guarded   continually   by   Lamanites. 

III.  First   War   of   his   Reign. 

a.  Abduction   of   Lamanite   maidens   by 
fugitive  priests  of  King  Noah. 

b.  Responsibility  laid  on  Limhi  and  his 
people. 

c.  Badl}'  wliipped  by   Lamanites'  army. 

d.  Capture    wounded    Lamanite   king. 

e.  Spare  his  life  and  exact  promise  that 
they  will   be   unmolested. 

IV.  Later  Wars. 

a.  Tired  of  bondage. 

b.  Attempt  to   overthrow   Lamanites. 

c.  Badly  defeated. 

d.  Punished    by    imposition    of    heavier 
burdens. 

V.  Escape    from    Lamanites   and    Flee    to 
Zarahemla. 

a.  Men    sent   to   find   Zarahemla. 

b.  Lose    their  way.  but    find  record    of 
destroyed   people. 

c.  Found  by  Ammon  from  Zarahemla. 

d.  Accept  his  teachings  and  desire  bap- 
tism. 

e.  Plan  escape,  led  by  Gideon  and  Am- 
mon. 

f.  Arrive   at   Zarahemla   and    welcomed 
by   Mosiah. 

g.  Baptized  into  Church  by  .Mma. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers: 

The  character  of  Limhi  is  not  especial- 
ly strong,  but  he  did  succeed  in  holding 
liis  people  together.  The  condition  of 
his  people  is  a  striking  lesson  of  the  re- 
sult to  be  expected  when  a  people  become 
unrighteous.  -Also  point  out  that  the 
Lord   always   forgives    after   due   punish- 


ment has  been  given  if  the  people  are 
repentant. 

Here  is  also  a  chance  to  show  that 
baptism  cannot  be  performed  except  Vv 
one  with  authority.  Ammon  refuses  to 
baptize  Limhi  because  he,  Ammon,  lacks 
authority,  but  he  is  baptized  by  Alma 
after  he  reaches  Zarahemla. 

Refer  to  previous  lesson  for  Alma's 
statement  as  to  his  authority. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  25,   1922 

Lesson  19.  Alma,  The  Younger,  Intrepid 

Expounder  of  the  Gospel 

Time:     About  B.  C.  120— B.  C.  92. 

Place:  Zarahemla. 

Text:   Mosiah.  Chapters  26-27. 

References:  Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,,  Article  on  Alma  the  Younger. 

The  story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
Chapter  16. 

Memory  Gem:  Mosiah  27:31.  "Yea, 
every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue 
confess  before  him.  Yea.  even  at  the  last 
day  when  all  men  shall  stand  to  be 
judged  of  him,  then  shall  they  confess 
that  he  is  God:     *     *     *." 

I.  Alma,   the    Elder,   Made   Judge    of   the 
People. 

a.  Appointed   by   Mosiah. 

1.   See   Chapter  26:8  and   12. 

b.  .Advised     and      encouraged     by     the 
Lord. 

Read  Verses  15-17. 

II.  Young  People  Leave  Church  and  Per- 
secute Believers. 

a.  Failed  to  understand. 

b.  Would  not  believe   doctrines. 

c.  Became  intolerant  of  those   who  did 
believe. 

Read    Mosiah   26:1-4:   27:8-9. 

III.  .Alma,  the  Younger,  is  Converted. 

a.  Seeks  to  destroy  Church. 

b.  .Accosted  by  an  angel. 

c.  Rebuked  for  his  acts,  and  command 
cd  to   repent. 

d.  Struck  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 

e.  Restored  through  fasting  and  prayoi. 

f.  Confesses    and    teaches    doctrine    ''f 
Christ. 

Have  members  of  class  read  Verses  73 
to  37  in  Chapter  27.  This  is  long  enough 
to  be  divided  among  several  to  read  but 
is  really  important  doctrine  that  should 
be  studied. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers:  Have  the 
class  note  the  similarity  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Paul.  See  Acts,  Chap- 
ter 9.  Much  can  be  made  of  this  brief 
period  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  char- 
acter. His  exploits  as  a  preacher  will  be 
treated  in  the  next  lesson. 
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Why  did  missionaries  go  out  in  those 
days?  How  does  the  parable  apply,  hav- 
ing in  mind  those  who  obeyed  and  those 
who  rejected  the  message.  Be  sure  that 
they  have  it  clearly  in  mind  that  there 
really   was   a   Church   in    His   day. 

Then  take  up  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Give  a  picture  of  that  little 
group   that   laid   the    foundation. 

The  class  must  be  led  to  see  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  Church, 
and  that  the  Savior  has  always  so  in- 
tended it,  and  that  He  recognizes  such 
an  institution. 

It  can  be  compared  with  a  government, 
a  club  or  even  a  basket  ball  team.  There 
must  be  an  organization  with  a  head,  and 
officers  with  rules  and  regulations,  if 
any  group  of  people  are  to  carry  out  any 
program  together.  Other  illustrations 
will  occur  to  you.  Choose  your  mem- 
ory  gem. 


Fourth  Year—  "What  Jesus 
Taught" 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 
First  Sunday,  June  4,  1922 

Uniform    Fast    Day    Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  one 
who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
must   have   authority  from   the   Lord? 

The  treatment  of  this  important  topic 
is  given  in  the  Superintendent's  depart- 
ment, this  issue.  Apply  the  thoughts 
given  there  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  your  class. 

Second  Sunday,  June   11,  1922 

Topic:    Baptism  by  Immersion 

Lesson    XVII. 

Suggest'ons  to  Teachers: 

Are  you,,  fellow  teachers,  succeeding  in 
having  these  lessons  read  at  home  by  the 
boys  and  girls?  Is  your  assignment 
made  in  so  "tempting"  a  manner,  that 
they  feel  impelled  to  get  the  whole  story, 
as    it    appears    in    the    text    book? 

Concerning  this  lesson,  the  class 
should  have  been  asked  to  ascertain  facts 
about  their  own  baptism.  They  should 
come  prepared  today  to  tell  how,  when, 


why  and  by  whom  they  were  baptized. 
It  will  be  upbuilding  to  them  to  have  a 
rather  complete  discussion  by  them  on 
the  underlying  principle  of  baptism.  Let 
them  get  the  thought  clearly  in  mind 
that  it  has  with  us  a  two  fold  purpose. 
The  comparison  with  death  should  be 
made,  so  that  the  impression  will  be 
left  that  there  is  a  sacred  duty  resting 
upon  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  baptized 
to  let  die  the  bad  habits  and  thoughts' 
and  evil  practices.  In  short,  bring  home 
the  application  that  it  may  live  with  them 
each  day.  You  will  not  fail  to  have 
them  recite  the  story  of  Christ's  own 
baptism.  The  picture  will  help  them  vis- 
uf.Iize  that  event.  The  author  has  told 
of  Christ's  teachings  concerning  baptism. 
His  words  to  Nicodemus  are  so  strik- 
ing that  they  may  properly  form  the 
te.xt  to  be  memorized  today.  How  was 
Joseph  Smith  baptized?  Every  one  in 
yt)ur  class  should  learn  the  story.  After 
all,  why  are  you  teaching  this  lesson? 
What  particular  truth  or  truths  do  you 
wish  to  implant  in  their  hearts?  Surely, 
every  boy  and  girl  is  entitled  to  know 
and  feel  that  he  or  she  has  had  the 
same  kind  of  baptism,  administered  by 
the  same  kind  of  authority  as  the  Savior 
himself.  Here  is  established  a  kinship 
with  Him.  This  chapter  is  so  full  of 
beautiful  thoughts  on  the  subject  that 
the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  they 
become  the  property  of  the  class. 

Third   Sunday,  June    18,    1922 

Topic:     The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Lesson  XVIII. 

Suggestions    to    Teachers: 

First  question;  Has  your  class  read 
the  text?  If  not,  is  the  recitation  going 
to  be  a  pouring  in  process?  What  are 
you  going  to  do? 

Of  course,  you  will  use  the  text  book 
in  the  class  and  as  a  result  of  your  ques- 
tions have  them  get  the  answer  from 
the  book. 

The  stor}-  is  told  so  well  there,  the 
appeal  is  so  strong,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
author's   presentation. 

No  time  should  be  wasted  trying  to 
explain  in  detail  what  or  who  the  Holy 
Ghost  is.  further  than  that  it  is  the 
third  member  of  the  Godhead  and  is  a 
God  of  Spirit. 

What  the  class  should  know  is  the 
value  that  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  to  them.     Amplify  that  point. 
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so  that  it  will  cover  their  every  day  life. 
Your  boys  and  girls,  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, should  be  made  to  feel  that  our 
young  people  should  be  more  enlighten- 
ed, more  cultured,  more  pure,  more 
everything  good  than  any  other  boys  and 
girls  in  the  whole  world.  Why?  Can  yoi 
get  them  to  feel  it?  Can  it  be  made 
clear  to  them?  Will  not  the  reaction 
be  that  they  will  sense  the  importance 
of  living  pure  lives  in  order  to  keep  that 
spirit  as  a  daily,  constant  friend?  Therein 
lies  the  future  glory  of  the  Church.  See 
how  well  you  can  arouse  that  feeling  to- 
day. Bear  in  mind  the  text  to  be  mem- 
orized, giving  book,  chapter  and  verse. 


Fourth  Sunday,  June   18,  1922 

Topic:    The  Foundation  Stone 

Lesson  XIX. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers: 

Have  some  one  of  the  class  read  the 
parable  of  the  tares.  See  what  the  class 
gets  out  of  it  and  how  they  apply  it. 
Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  organi- 
zation of  the  present  Church,  give  them 
the  facts  concerning  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  under  Christ's  personal  su- 
pervision. 


The  House  Inside 

I  have  a  house  inside  of  me — 

A  house  that  people  never  see; 

It  has  a  door  through  which  none  pass, 

And  windows,  but  they're  not  of  glass. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  ask  folks  I  meet; 

And  then  I  say,  "On  such  a  street." 

But  still  I  know  what's  really  me 

Lives  in  a  house  folks  never  see. 

Sometimes  I  like  to  go  inside. 

And  hide  and  hide  and  hide  and  hide. 

And  sometimes  when  I've  been  to  blame 

I  go  indoors  and  blush  for  shame. 

And  get  my  mind  in  better  frame. 

I  meet  my  heavenly  Father  there; 

For  He  stoops  down  to  hear  my  prayer. 

To  smooth  my  brow  and  cure  my  care, 

And  make  me  brave  to  do  and  dare. 

Then,  after  I  have  been  made  strong, 

And  have  things  right  that  were  all  wrong, 

I  come  outside  where  I  belong. 

Then  I  can  hear  the  people  say, 

"You're  bright  and  bonnie.  good  and  gay," 

And  it's  because  I  feel  that  way; 

But  they  don't  know  the  price  I  pay. 

You  ha\  I-  a  house  inside  of  you. 

Where  Christ  will  fight  your  battles  too. 

God's  words  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 

And  make  your  heart  clean,  kind  and  true. 

S.  W.  Grafftin.  in  "Bee  Culture." 


FIRST-INTERMEDIATE 

DEPARTMENT 


George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Burrows,  John  W.  Walker 


Second  Year — Bible  Stories 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

First  Sunday  June  4,  1922 

Uniform    Fast    Day    lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  one 
who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
must  have  authority  from  the  Lord? 

Second  Sunday,  June  11,  1922 

Lesson    16.      Joseph    is    Made    Governor 
of    Egypt 

Genesis    41:1-43. 

"O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good: 
blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him." 
(Psalms  34:8.) 
L  Pharaoh's  Dreams. 

1.  Pharaoh  dreams  two   dreams. 

2.  They  greatly  trouble  him. 

3.  His    wise    men    unable    to    interpret 
them. 

II.  Joseph    Before    King    Pharaoh. 

1.  The    butler    remembers    Joseph    and 
tells   the   king  about  him. 

2.  Pharaoh  sends  for  Joseph,  and  tells 
him  his  dreams. 

3.  Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  dreams. 

4.  Joseph's  advice  to  the  king. 

III.  Joseph  is  made  Ruler  of  Egypt. 

1.  Pharaoh   believes   Joseph's   interpre- 
tation, 

2.  He  makes  Joseph  ruler  of  Egypt. 

3.  Great   honor   shown   Joseph. 

4.  From  a  prison  to  a  palace. 

Questions 

What  were  the  two  dreams  King  Pha- 
roah  had?  To  whom  did  the  king  tell 
his  dreams?  Why  were  the  wise  men 
not  able  to  interpret  the  dreams?  How 
was  Joseph  able  to  interpret  them?  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  dreams?  What 
advice  did  Joseph  give  King  Pharaoh? 
What  did  Pharaoh  say  concerning  Jo- 
seph? What  honor  did  he  confer  on 
Joseph?  To  whom  was  Joseph  indebted 
for  this  great  honor?  What  do  the 
Scriptures  say  concerning  the  man  that 
putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord?  Tell  of 
blessings  that  you  have  received  from 
the  Lord. 


Third   Sunday,   June    18,   1922 
Lesson  17.  Joseph  and  His  Brothers 

Genesis  41:45-57;   42. 

"All  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love   God."     (Romans  8:28.) 

I.  Joseph    Ruler  of   Egypt. 

1.  Joseph  next  in  greatness  to  Pharaoh. 

2.  Joseph  travels  through  Egypt. 

3.  He  advises  the  people  to  store  their 
wheat. 

4.  Joseph's  advice  is  followed. 

II.  Two  Sons  are  Born  to  Joseph. 

1.  Joseph    marries    the    daughter    of    a 
priest. 

2.  Joseph's    two    sons,    Manasseh    and 
Ephraim. 

3.  Meaning  of  these  names. 

III.  Fulfilment  of  Pharaoh's  Dreams. 

1.  Seven  years  of  plenty. 

2.  Seven  years  of  need. 

3.  Joseph  a  savior  of  the  people. 

IV.  Jacob    Sends   his   Sons   to    Egypt   to 
Buy  Wheat. 

1.  Famine  in   Canaan. 

2.  Jacob  sends  his  sons  to  Egypt. 

3.  Joseph's    ten    older   brothers    in    the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

V.  Joseph's  Dream  Fulfilled. 

1.  Joseph's  brothers  bow  down  to  him. 

2.  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 

3.  Joseph's  brothers  repentant. 

4.  Joseph's  heart  is  touched. 

VI.  Joseph's    Brothers    Return    to    their 
Father. 

1.  What  happened  on  the  way  back  to 
Canaan. 

2.  Jacob's  sons  report  to  their  father. 

3.  Jacob's  sorrow. 

4.  Reuben's  offer. 

Questions. 

What  did  Joseph  do  soon  after  he 
bad  been  made  ruler  of  Egypt? 

What  were  the  names  of  Joseph's  two 
sons? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Manasseh,  and 
why  did  Joseph  call  his  first-born  son  by 
that   name? 

What  is' the  meaning  of  Ephraim,  and 
whv  did  Joseph  give  this  name  to  his 
second   son? 

What   happened   after   the   seven   years 
of  plenty? 
How  did  Josei5h  help  the  people? 
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For  what  purpose  did  Joseph's  broth- 
ers go  to  Egypt? 

What  did  they  do  when  they  appeared 
before  Joseph? 

Of  what  was  Joseph  then  reminded? 

How  did  Joseph  treat  his  brothers? 

Why  did  he  treat  them  in  this  man- 
ner? 

What  did  he  do  in  order  to  prove  as 
he  said,  that  his  brothers  had  told  him 
the  truth? 

How  did  Jacob  feel  when  his  sons  re- 
turned and  told  him  what  had  happened? 
What  offer  did  Reuben  make? 

What  did  Jacob  say? 

(Memorize  the  following:  "All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.") 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  25,   1922 

Lesson    18.     Joseph   Makes    HJiraself 
Known  to  His  Brethren 

Genesis   43    44,  45:1.24. 

"If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  Heavenly  Father  will  also  for<^ive 
you."  (Matt.  6:14.) 

I.  The  Sons  of  Jacob   Prepare  to   Return 
to  Egypt. 

1.  Jacob's   family  threatened  with   fam- 
ine. 

2.  Jacob   advises   his   sons   to  return   to 
Egypt  and  buy  more  wheat. 

3.  They  insist  on  taking  Benjamin  with 
them. 

4.  A   trying  moment   for  the   father. 

5.  Jacob  gives  his  consent. 

II.  Joseph   and   His   Brethren. 

1.  Joseph's   meeting   with    liis   brethren. 

2.  Joseph  shows  his  love  for  Benjamin. 

3.  Joseph's  heart  is  touched. 

4.  Joseph  entertains  his  brothers. 

III.  The  Story  of  the  Silver  Cup. 

1.  Joseph's   instructions   to  his   servant. 

2.  The  brothers  start  for  home. 

3.  Joseph's   servant   follows   thein. 

4.  The  servant  charges  them  with  theft. 

5.  Their  offer. 

6.  The  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

7.  The    brothers      return     to     Joseph's 
house. 

IV.  Joseph     Makes     Himself     Known     to 
His  Brothers. 

1.  Judah    pleads   for   Benjamin. 

2.  Joseph    alone    with    his    brothers. 

3.  He  makes  himself  known  to  them. 
4.  Joseph  sends  for  his  father. 

I  :%  ■ 

Questions. 

What   did  Judah    say   when   Jacob   told 
his   sons   to   go   back   to    Egypt   and   buy 
more  wheat? 


Why  was  Jacob  afraid  to  let  Benja- 
min go? 

How  did  Joseph's  brothers  feel  when 
they  were  taken  into  Joseph's  house? 

How  did  Joseph's   stewai'd  treat  them? 

What  special  favor  did  Joseph  show  to 
Benjamin? 

After  dinner,  what  did  Joseph  tell  his 
steward   to  do? 

What  did  Joseph's  brothers  say  when 
the  steward  charged  them  with  having 
stolen  the  silver  cup? 

How  did  Judah  show  his  love  for  his 
father? 

What  effect  did  this  have  on  Joseph? 

What  did  Joseph  tell  his  brothers  to 
do? 

How  did  he  show  them  that  he  had 
freely  forgiven  them  and  that  he  loved 
them? 

What  promise  has  the  Lord  made  to 
us  if  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us? 

Fourth  Year  —Lives  of  the 
Ancient  Apo^les 

It  is  well  for  the  teachers  to  be  familiar 
with  the  lesson  as  given  in  the  text  book 
but  by  no  means  should  they  be  satis- 
fied until  a  thorougli  aciiuaintance  has 
been  formed  with  the  original  te:<t  as 
found  in  the  New  Testament  and  other 
books   that   may   be    of   assistance. 

Learn  how  to  mjake  your  own  outline 
and  your  classwork  will  be  much  eas. 
ier  and  more  effective. 

Do  you  know  that  "making  the  point 
of  contact"  means  helping  the  child  to 
understand  the  truths  you  are  to  pre- 
sent to  him  by  leading  him  with  the 
knowledge  he  already  possesses  to  those 
truths  which  the  lesson  contains?  This 
contact  may  be  made  through  a  review 
of  the  previous  lesson  or  by  leading  up 
to  your  lesson  or  its  truth  through  ques- 
tions or  by  the  telling  of  a  short  appro- 
priate story. 

Do  you  know  that  no  lesson  can  be 
made  of  use  to  the  child  unless  a  cer- 
tain "truth"  fitting  to  the  child's  life 
is  made  so  prominent  all  through  the 
lesson  that  he  appreciates  it  and  a  de- 
sire is  created  to  embrace  it?  Every 
lesson  has  an  aim  or  truth  to  be  taught. 
Don't  fail  to  choose  one. 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  your  il- 
lustrations can  be  drawn  from  the  daily 
lives  of  the  children?  These  will  en- 
able them  to  more  readily  understand 
the  great  truth  of  the   lesson. 

Do  you  know  that  helping  the  child 
to  apply  the  truth  to  its  life  is  the  main 
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work  in  your  duties  as  a  teacher?  This 
is  called  "making  the  application."  Let 
your  questions  acquaint  you  with  the 
pupils'  view  of  the  lesson.  Your  further 
questions  will  show  them  how  they  can 
use  the  truth  you  have  taught  them. 
Your  later  observations  will  determine 
as  to  how  far  they  have  applied  the 
truth  to  their  lives,  and  a  kindly  visit 
to  their  homes  or  a  participation  in  some 
of  their  games  will  give  you  still  great- 
er power  and  influence  with  them. 

As  a  suggestion  towards  helping  you 
to  secure  the  application  in  these  lessons 
consider  the  questions  printed  at  the  end 
of  each  outline. 

First  Sunday,  June  4,  1922 

Uniform    Fast    Day    lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  one 
who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
must  have  authority  from  the  Lord? 

Second  Sunday,  June   11,  1922 

Lesson   16.     The   Third   Imprisonment 

Reference:     Acts    12:1-19. 

Aim:  Sincere  prayer  always  brings  a 
blessing.  The  blessing  may  be  imme- 
diate or  it  may  be  remote,  but  it  always 
comes  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith. 
L  Another  Wicked  Herod. 

1.  Herod  Agrippa. 

a.  Grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 

b.  Nephew  of  Herod   Antipas. 

2.  Murderer   of  James, 
a.  Effect  upon  Jews. 

IL  Peter's  Imprisonment. 

1.  Object. 

2.  How    guarded. 

3.  Effect  upon   Saints. 

III.  The  Saints  in   Prayer. 

1.  Those   participating. 

2.  At   Mary's. 

IV.  Peter's   Deliverance. 

1.  By  whom. 

2.  Details. 

V.  Peter  Joins  the  Praying  Assembly. 

1.  Rhoda. 

2.  Surprise  of  the   Saints. 

3.  Peter's  testimony. 

4.  Peter's  departure. 

What  is  meant  by  a  sincere  prayer? 
What  do  you  ask  for  in  your  prayers? 
In   what   way   have   you   had   a   prayer 
answered? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  prayer  of  faith? 

Discuss: 

Time  and  place  for  holding  prayer. 

Appropriate   prayers. 


Family  and  secret  prayer. 

If  your  family  does  not  hold  family 
prayer,  what  can  you  do  towards  getting 
your  parents  to  hold  it? 

Third   Sunday,   June    18,   1922 

Lesson  17.    Closing  Scenes  of  a 
Righteous  Ministry 

References:     Acts   15:1-35;   Gal.  2:7-21. 

Aim:  Obedience  to  the  Gospel  makes 
one  fearless  in  defending  the  right  and 
brings  the  greatest  comfort  at  approach- 
ing  death. 

I.  Retrospective. 

1.  Effect     of     ministry     upon     Peter's 
character. 

II.  At  the  Council  in  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  disputation. 

2.  Those  present. 

3.  Peter's   testimony. 

III.  Peter   Visits    Different   Churches. 
1.  Incident  at  Antioch. 

IV.  Traditions  of  Peter's   Last  Days. 
1.  His  imprisonment  and  death. 
Explain    the    meaning    of    the    words: 

"Obedience  to  the  Gospel." 

In  what  ways  have  you  obeyed  the 
gospel? 

In   what   other  ways   can   you   obey   it? 

What  blessings  have  come  to  our  par- 
ents through  obeying  it? 

Why  should  we  be  fearless  in  defend- 
ing the  truth? 

What  traits  in  your  life  will  be  made 
better  by  obeying  the  gospel  truths? 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  25,  1922 

Lesson   18.     James,  the   Son  of  Zebedee 

References:  Matt.  4:21;  27:46;  Mark  1: 
19;  15:40;  Luke  9:52.54;  Acts  12:1,  2. 

Aim:  The  Lord  chooses  men  from 
merit,  and  honors  them  only  as  they 
prove  themselves  worthy  and  capable  of 
serving  their  fellow  men.  "Honor  is 
not  a  matter  of  any  man's  calling  merely, 
but  rather  of  his  own  actions  in  it." 

I.  The   Mother. 

1.   Her  devotion  to  Christ. 
2    Her  pride  in  her  sons. 

3.  Effect  upon  sons. 

a.  -"Happy  he  with  such  a  mother." 

4.  Her  request  of  Jesus. 
a.  Effect. 

II.  At   Bethsaida. 

1.  James'  home. 

2.  His   trade. 

3.  How   he   met   Jesus. 

4.  The  call. 

III.  As  One  of  the  Twelve. 
1.  How  favored. 
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a.  Relate  incidents. 

2.  His  nature. 

a.  A  son  of  thunder. 

3.  His  zeal. 
IV.  Martyrdom. 

1.  Time. 

2.  By  whom. 

3.  His    character    as    revealed    at    the 
trial. 

What   kind    of   men    does    God    choose 
for  His  work? 
In  what  ways  does  He  help  them? 


In  what  way  has  He  helped  you? 

What  Companion  has  been  promised 
you? 

What  is  its  mission  and  what  must  be 
done  to  possess  it? 

In  what  ways  can  you  serve  your  fel- 
lowmen?  Your  playmates?  Your  par- 
ents? 

Name  particular  duty  you  can  perform 
that   will   honor   God. 

Name  duties  you  can  perform  that  will 
honor  your  parents. 


Sound  the  Charge 


"Beat  a  retreat,"  said  Napoleon  to  a 
drummer  boy,  when  in  one  of  his  bat- 
tles he  felt  that  he  was  losing  and  that 
his  army  must  retreat  in  order  to  be 
saved. 

"Sire,"  said  the  drummer  boy,  "I 
have  never  learned  to  beat  a  retreat, 
but  I  can  beat  a  march  that  will  make 
the  dead  rise  and  fight."  He  received 
permission  from  the  General  to  beat 
a  march,  into  which  he  threw  his  very 
soul.  The  tired,  weary,  almost  de- 
feated soldiers  caught  the  inspiration 
of  the  charge,  and  with  new  energy 
and  quickened  fire  of  body  and  spirit 
rushed  once  more  to  the  battle  and  won 
a  great  victory. 

Every  man  who  is  a  pessimist,  or 
who  permits  the  discouragements  of 
the  hour  to  dominate  him,  is  beating 
a  retreat.  He  is  not  only  beating  a  re- 
treat for  his  own  business,  but  he  is 
beating  a  retreat  for  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  touch.  The  time  has  come 
to  beat  a  march,  to  sound  the  charge, 
to  quicken  the  life  blood  of  the  nation 
once  more,  and  out  of  the  apparent  de- 
feat of  the  last  twelve  months  rally  for 
a  new  charge,  a  new  creative  period  of 
work  and  energy.  Forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,  we  must  press 
forward  with  greater  energy  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  had  to  face. 

Every  man  who  draws  within  his 
business  shell,  every  man  who  cancels 
his  contracts  or  pessimistically  refuses 


to  do  business  because  of  his  fear  of 
the  future,  is  beating  a  retreat. 

Every  man  who  goes  ahead,  who 
has  the  optimism  of  the  drummer  boy 
and  a  spirit  which  dares  to  do  things, 
is  beating  a  march  on  to  victory. 

H  throughout  the  entire  nation  there 
can  be  rekindled  the  drummer  boy's 
fire,  we  shall  soon  have  optimism  and 
sunshine  and  prosperity,  where  to.l'.y 
there  is  pessimism  and  doubt  and  de- 
spair. 

It  was  the  drummer  boy  whose 
work  inspired  the  great  Napoleon  and 
his  troops.  It  must  be  the  drummer 
boy  of  the  business  world,  the  farmer 
and  the  small  merchant,  and  the  in- 
dividual business  man,  who  beats  the 
march  and  sounds  the  charge  rather 
than  the  great  business  leaders  who 
have  halted  so  long. 

The  ones  who  have  suffered  must 
be  the  ones  to  dare  and  do  the  most. 

The  men  who  would  beat  a  march 
on  to  victory  over  the  threatened  dis- 
aster which  they  have  so  long  faced 
will  be  the  red-blooded  men  who  know 
that  the  nation  cannot  stand  still  and 
who  are  determined  to  lead  the  charge. 

The  pessimist  is  the  shirker. 

The  optimist  is  the  burden-bearer. 

The  pessimist  is  the  man  who  beats 
the  retreat. 

The  optimist  is  the  man  who  sounds 
the  charge. 

Which  are  you? — Selected. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  chairman;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller ;  assisted  by  Florence  S.  Home, 
Bessie  F.  Foster  and  Mabel  Cook 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE,  1922 

First  Sunday,  June   4,   1922 
Uniform   Fast  Day  lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  the 
one  who  officiates  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  must  have  authority  from  the 
Lord? 

Reference:  Superintendents'  Depart- 
ment of  this  number  of  the  Juvenile. 

Aim:  The  men  who  perform  the  or- 
dinances in  God's  Church  must  be  called 
of  God. 

Memory  Gem:  "No  man  taketh  this 
honor  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called 
of_  God     *     *     *." 

Point  of  Contact:  Who  has  the  right 
to  make  the  rules  which  regulate  yo-ir 
day  school?  This  right  is  called  author- 
ity. The  principal  calls  others  to  help 
him.  He  usually  gives  one  boy  the 
authority  to  ring  the  bell  or  blow  the 
bugle  which  calls  the  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  at  recesses.  Would 
any  other  boy  have  the  right  to  do  it? 
Why  not?  What  other  authority  does 
he  sometimes  grant  to  pupils?  Who  has 
the  authority  in  your  own  room  at 
school? 

Who  has  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Sunday  School?  Who  gave  him  this 
authority? 

Who  has  the  highest  autbosity  in  the 
ward?  In  the  stake?  In  the  Church? 
.  Lesson  Statement:  When  the  Lord 
w;.s  ready  to  organize  His  Church  up- 
on the  earth  again  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  whom  did  He  call  to  do  it?  How 
was  this  done?  Everyone  who  wishes 
to  be  a  member  of  God's  Church  must 
be  baptized  by  someone  who  has  receiv-  1 
the  authority  from  God  to  baptize.  The 
Lord  sent  John  the  Baptist  down  from 
heaven  to  confer  upon  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  the  right  to  baptize  and 
also  the  power  to  confer  this  authority 
upon  other  members  of  the  Church.  In 
similar  manner  must  all  who  perform 
any  ordinance  in  the  Church  receive  their 
authorit}'  from  the  proper  source.  (Note: 
The  administering  of  the  sacrament,  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  etc.,  may  be  used  as 
illustrations.) 


Lesson  32.     Jesus  Suffering  in  the 
Garden.   Betrayal  and  Arrest 

Text:  Matt.  26:30-56;  Mark  14:26- 
52;   Luke  22:39-54;  John   18:1-12. 

References:  Primary  Department  Sun- 
day School  lessons;  Weed's,  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chap.  LXII;  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  (Wm.  Smith). 

Aim:  Implicit  faith  in  God  gives 
strength  and  courage. 

Memory  Gem:  "Nevertheless  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 

Pictures:  "Christ  in  Gethsemane" 
(Hofmann) ;  "The  Kiss  of  Judas" 
(Geiger);  "The  Betrayal"  (Dore); 
"Christ   Taken    Captive"    (Hofmann). 

Outline: 

I.  Jesus     in    the     Garden.     (See    picture 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  frontispiece.) 

1.  Tells  His  disciples  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low. 

2.  Their  faithfulness. 

3.  The  chosen  three. 

II.  Jesus  Alone  with  God  in  the  Solitude. 

1.  His  great  agony  of  soul. 

2.  His  three  prayers. 

3.  His  submission  to  the  will  of   God. 

III.  He     gently    rebukes,,    then    excuses 
disciples. 

IV.  The  Betrayal. 

1.  Judas  brings  officers  to  arrest  Him. 

2.  The  kiss. 

a.  The  rebuke. 

3.  "Whom  seek  ye?" 

a.  Effect  of  words  on  multitude. 

V.  The  Arrest. 

1.  Christ's  words  to  the  officers. 

2.  Christ  bound. 

3.  Brought  before  High  Priest. 

Second  Simday,  June  11,  1922 
Lesson  33.     Crucifixion  and  Burial. 

Texts:  Matt.  27:27-66;  Mark  15:20-47; 
Luke  23:2-53;  John  19:17-42. 

References:  "Stories  from  the  Life  of 
Christ"  Primary  Department  Stories; 
Weed's,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young;"  Chapters  LXIV-LXV;  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible  (Wm.  Smith). 

Aim;  True  greatness  consists  in  losing 
self  for  the  goodness  of  others. 

Memory  Gem:  "Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Pictures:  "Christ  before  Pilate," 
"Bearing  the  cross"  (De  Crespi),  "En- 
tombment"  (Hofmann). 
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Outline: 

I.  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  or  Cal- 
vary.      (See  frontispiece  for  March.) 

1.  His  bodily  weakness. 

a.  Sinks  beneath   the  cross. 

2.  Sympath}'  manifested. 

a.  By  women. 

b.  Christ's   sympathy   for  them. 

II.  The   Crucifixion. 

1.  Love  for  others  shown. 

a.  "Father,  forgive  them,"  etc.  Luke 
Luke  23:34. 

b.  "^Mother,    behold    th}'    son,"    John 
19:26. 

c.  "Today  shalt  thou  be,"  etc.,   Luke 
23:42. 

d.  "I   thirst,"   etc.,  John   19:28.     The 
only  thought  of  self. 

a.  "It  is   finished"   John   19:40. 
f.  "Father,    into    thy    hands,"    Luke 
23:46. 

III.  Significance  of  His  Death. 

1.  Redemption  of  mankind. 

2.  Universal   resurrection. 

3.  Love  for  all. 

IV.  The  Burial. 

1.  Joseph       of       Arimathea       requests 
Christ's  body  of  Pilate. 

2.  Preparation  for  burial. 

a.  Examples   of   loving   service. 

3.  Place  of  burial. 

a.  In   the   garden. 

b.  Joseoh's  new  tomb. 

c.  Describe    ancient   mode   of  burial. 

Third    Sunday,   June    18,   1922 
Lesson  34.    The  Resurrection 

Text:  John  20:1-18;  Matt.  28:1-18; 
Mark  16:1-8;  Luke  24:1-12. 

References:  Primarj-  Department  Bi- 
ble Stories,  No.  3,  Weed's,  "Life  of 
Christ." 

Pictures:  Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb" 
(Bouguereau) ;  "Easter  Morning"  (Hof- 
mann);  "Touch  i\Ie  Not"  (C.  Schonherr":  ; 
"He  is  Risen"   (Plockhorst). 

.'\im:  Through  the  power  of  Jesus,  all 
of  us  will  be  resurrected. 

Memory  Gem:     "I  am  the  resurrection 


and   the   life.     He   that   believeth   in   me. 
though   he  were  dead  yet  shall  he   live." 
Outline: 

I.  The   Sepulchre. 

a.  Object  of  visit. 

b.  "Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone?" 

2.  The   stone  taken   away. 

a.  Mary's   surprise. 

b.  How  it  had  happened. 

3.  Jesus  gone. 

a.  Mary's  grief  and  anxiety. 

b.  Hastens  with   news  to   Peter  and 
John. 

4.  Visited  by  Peter  and   John. 

II.  The  Angels. 

1.  Seen  by  ]\[ary. 

2.  Speak  to  her. 

3.  Mary's  reply. 

a.  Her   deep   grief. 

III.  The  Risen  Lord  Appears. 

1.  Not  recognized  at  first. 

2.  The    recognition. 

a.   Mary's  great  joy. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  25,   1922 
Lesson  35.    The  Ascension 

Text:  John  20:19-31;  21;  Luke  24:13- 
40;  Acts  1:1-11. 

References:  Same  books  as  given  for 
previous   lessons. 

Aim:  By  obedience  to  His  teachings 
we  may  be  witli  Him  wlien  He  comes 
again. 

!\lemory  Gem:  "Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
Avhy  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven? 
This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from 
you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into 
heaven." — .^cts  1:11. 

Picture:     The  Ascension. 
Outline: 

I.  Jesus   Meets   With   His   .Apostles. 

1.  His  teachings  and  instructions. 

2.  Leads  them  to  Mount  of  Olives. 

II.  He   .\scends  to  Heaven. 

1.   In   the  presence   of  His   disciples. 

III.  The    Angels. 

1.  Their    declaration. 


Summer  Magic 


There's  a  magic  in  the  mornin' 
When  the  mist  hangs  o'er  the  lot 

Like  a  fairy  cloak  of  silver 

That  the  queen  of  night  forgot. 


There's   a   taste   of  midnight   shadows. 

There's  a  lurkin'  hint  of  rain. 
There's  a  heady  smell  of  sweetness 
That  intoxicates  your  brain. 


There's   a  blithesome,  thrilly  something 
That  just  crinkles  up  your  heart 

On  a  gray  and  misty  mornin' 
When  you  get  an  early  start. 

— Exchange. 


Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Charles  J.  Ross; 

Second  Year 

First  Sunday,  June  4,  1922 

Lesson  :     Fast  Day  Topic. 

Subject:  One  who  officiates  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  must  have  authority  of  the 
Lord, 

Aim :  To  lead  the  children  to  see  that  we 
are  chosen  by  those  in  authority,  holding 
the  Priesthood  and  that  they  were  chosen 
by  the  Lord.  No  one  chooses  his  own  po- 
sition. 
L  Opening. 

a.  Gathering  of  wraps   by  children. 

b.  Song  practice. 

c.  Song.     Greeting  song. 

d.  Prayer.    (By  children.) 

e.  Hymn.      "Little   Lambs  so  White   and 
Fair." 

n.  Rest      Period.        Dramatize      "Nature's 

Easter  Story,"  Patty  Hill,  p.  37. 
HL   Group  Work. 

a.  Memory  work. 

b.  Lesson . 

1.  Thought  for  teacher. 

"For  every  high  priest  taken  from 
among  men.  is  ordained  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may 
offer  both  gift  and  sacrifice  for  sin. 
And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of- God 
as  was  Aaron."  Heb.   5:1-4. 

2.  Thought   for   children: 

Who  passed  the  Sacrament  this  morn- 
ing? Yes,  some  little  boys.  But  what 
do  we  call  the  boys  who  pass  the  Sac- 
rament. Every  boy  can't  pass  the  Sac- 
rament, you  know.  Yes,  they  are  dea- 
cons. What  else  does  a  deacon  do 
than  pass  the  Sacrament?  Have  you  a 
brother  who  is  a  deacon?  How  old 
was  he  when  he  was  ordained,  or  be- 
came a  deacon  ?  Who  called  him  to  be 
a  deacon?  Why  did  the  Bishop  ask 
him  to  be  a  deacon?  Yes,  so  he  could 
help  in  Sunday  School. 

When  the  deacon  becomes  old 
enough  and  if  he  is  faithful  in  doing 
all  the  Bishop  has  asked  him,  then 
he  is  ordained  an  elder  by  the  Bishop 
and  is  called  on  a  mission. 

See  how  nicely  the  Lord  has  planned 
things.  He  has  apostles  who  choose 
Bishops  to  take  charge  of  wards  and 
then  the  Bishop  chooses  people  to 
work  in  the  Ward  and  help  him. 

Lesson:  How  Jack  Became  a  Deacon 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy 


assisted  by  Ina  Johnson  and  Blanche  Love 

named  Donald.  Donald  used  to  play  with 
Jack  nearly  every  day.  One  day  Jack  asked 
Donald  to  go  to  Sunday  School  with  him. 
It  was  his  birthday  and  he  was  twelve  years 
old  and  they  were  going  to  make  him  a 
deacon. 

Oh!  Yes,  indeed,  Donald  wanted  to  go. 
He  had  never  been  to  Sunday  School,  and 
he  had  wondered  and  wondered  what  they 
did  there.  How  could  Donald  wait  four 
more  days  till  Sunday  came!  Of  course 
he  must  ask  his  mother  if  he  might  go. 
His  mother  was  willing  and  Donald  danced 
for  joy  to  think  that  he  would  see  how 
Jack  became  a  deacon. 

At  last  it  was  Sunday  morning  and  Don- 
ald was  over  at  Jack's  house  before  Jack 
was  ready. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  meetinghouse 
several  other  hoys  of  Jack's  age  were  there. 
They  went  into  a  little  room  and  the  Bishop 
and  his  counselors  were  there  waiting  for 
them . 

The  Bishop's  first  counselor  offered 
prayer  and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  these 
boys  who  were  to  be  ordained  (made) 
deacons,  and  help  them  to  be  strong,  that 
they  might  have  His  spirit  to  help  guide 
them  in  doing  good  and  in  being  true. 

After  this  beautiful  prayer  was  over  the 
Bishop  talked  to  them  telling  them  of  the 
work  they  were  called  to  do.  Can  you  tell 
some  of  the  things  deacons  do?  YeS,  they 
pass  the  Sacrament,  open  and  close  the 
doors  and  windows  when  the  Bishop  tells 
them  to.  Help  to  see  that  everybody  is 
seated  comfortably.  A  deacon  sits  by  the 
door  while  the  Sacrament  is  being  passed. 
Yes,  and  goes  on  errands  for  the  Bishop. 

"Why,"  Donald  thought,  "I'd  like  to  be 
a  deacon  and  be  able  to  help  others,  I'm 
going  to  be  one,  too," 

As  each  boy's  name  was  called  out,  he 
stepped  forward  and  sat  in  a  chair.  Then 
the  Bishop  and  his  counselors  laid  their 
hands  on  his  head  and  ordained  him  a 
deacon. 

After  they  were  through,  Donald  leaned 
over  to  Jack  and  whispered,  "I'm  going  to 
be  a  deacon.  I  think  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful." 

"You  can't,"  replied  Jack,  "you  haven't 
been  asked.  The  Bishop  always  asks  you 
to  be  a  deacon  when  you  are  ready." 

"Well,  you  tell  him  I  am  ready  right 
now." 

"But,   he   can't  ask  you  to  be  a  deacon, 
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Donald;  don't  you  see,  you  don't  belong 
to  the  same  Church  as  I  do." 

Donald's  face  looked  sad  for  a  few  mo- 
ments then  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to 
join  your  Church  and  then  see  if  I  can't." 

"But  you  see,  Donald,  we  don't  choose 
ourselves  to  become  deacons.  You  see  it's 
this  way:  Heavenly  Father  chooses  great 
men  to  be  apostles  of  His  Church,  they 
choose  Bishops  and  Bishops  choose  deacons 
and  other  people  to  help  him. 

"Well,  at  any  rate  I'm  going  to  join  your 
Church,  then  maybe  he  will  call  me  to  be 
a  deacon. 

Second  Sunday,  June   11,    1922 

Subject:     Birds. 

Text:  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, Lesson  S3. 

Aim:  By  learning  to  care  for,  and  pro- 
tect God's  creation,  we  learn  to  respect 
those  in  authority  and  appreciate  what  tbey 
have  done  for  us. 

Helps:  Pictures  of  birds.  Read  sketches 
from  "Out  of  Doors  in  the  West,"  by  Paul. 
"First  Book  of  Birds,"  by  Olive  Thorne 
Miller. 

Stories :  "The  Lark's  Nest,"  "Story  of 
Seagulls,"  "Birds  of  Killingworth,"  adapted 
from  Longfellow  poem.  These  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  public  library  or  from 
school  readers. 

I.  Opening. 

a.  Gathering  of  wraps  by  children. 

b.  Song  practice. 

c.  Song     greeting:      "Good    Morning    to 
Birds,   Sun,  etc." 

d.  Prayer. 

e    Hymn.  Children's  choice. 

f.   Rest  exercise:  "Fly  Little  Bird." 

II.  Group  Work. 

a.  Memory  work.    Teacher  learn  and  re- 
cite following  to  children : 

Little  Robin   Red  Breast  sat   up   in  a  tree 
Singing,  cherries  are  ripe,  cherries  are  ripe. 
Come  and  eat  they  are  so  sweet  don't  you 
see. 

Shoo!   Said  Little  Tommy;  you  had  better 

go 
Before  my  papa  shoots  you,  don't  you  think 

so. 
All  the  cherries   in  that  tree  are   for   papa 

and  me. 

"Did   your   father   make   them?   cried   little 

Robin  Red. 
"No!"  said  Little  Tommy,  hanging  down 

his  head, 
"Come  back  Robin !  You  may  have  a  few — 
There's    enough    cherries    for   Tommy   and 

you." 

b.  Lesson:  Birds  of  Killingworth 
I.  Village  of  Killingworth. 

1.  Beautiful  place. 


a.  Green  trees. 

b.  Flowers. 

c.  Fruits,  grains,  etc. 

d.  Birds. 

2.  Happy  boys  and  girls. 
II.  Farmers  Hold  Meeting. 

1.  Think  they  could  save  more  fruit  and 
grains  if  they  got  rid  of  birds. 

2.  Plan  to  kill  all  birds. 

3.  Children  and  school  teacher  plead  for 
birds'  lives. 

IH.  All  Birds  Are  Killed. 

1.  Farmers     rejoice     over    prospects     of 
wonderful  crops  for  next  year. 

2.  Sad  boys  and  girls,  no  singing  birds. 

IV.  Next  Year. 

1.  Crops  taken  by  insect  and  worm  pest. 

2.  Flowers,  trees,  grass  also  affected. 

3.  Farmers  worry  for  fear  their  boys  and 
girls  will  starve. 

4.  Wish  birds  were  back,  what  could  they 
do. 

V.  School  Teacher  Goes  Away. 

a.  Gets  birds  from  sunny  country. 

b.  Gets  large  cages  on  wheels,  fills  with 
birds. 

c.  Takes  them  to  Killingworth. 

VI.  The  Cages  of  Birds  Arrive. 

a.  People  wonder  what  has  come  to  town. 

b.  Cage  doors  opened,  birds  fly  out  and 
sing. 

c.  Farmers    rejoice     and   promise    bird's 
protection. 

d.  Boys  and  girls  sing  and  dance  for  joy, 
are  happy  again. 

e.  Birds  soon  eat  insects  and  worms  and 
save  crops. 

Teachers   sing,     "Don't   Kill    the    Pretty 
Birds,"  Deseret  S.  S.  Song  Book. 
HI.  Closing. 

a.  Passing  of  wraps,  by  whom? 

b.  Song,   children's  choice. 

c.  Benediction. 

d.  Goodby  Song. 

LITTLE  LAMBS 


Pfe^- 


Little  lambs  so  white  and  fair, 
Now  they  listen  and     o  -  bey, 


i&=pi 


9= 

Are  the  shepherd's  constant  care. 
Following  where  he  leads  the  way. 


Now  he  leads  their  tender  feet, 
Heavenly  Father  may  we        be, 
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In-to  pastures  green  and  sweet. 
Thus  0  -  be  -  dient  nn  -  to    Thee. 

FLY,  UTTLE  BIRDS 


^ 


1^ 


Fly,    little  birds,  fly  round  the  ring; 
Stay,  little  bird,    0   stay  with  me; 


:?^^ 


i=^- 


Fly,    little  birds,  while  we  all  sing. 
Stay,  and  my  lit-  tie  bird  -  ie   be. 


i¥±^ 


Then  fly  down  at  someone's  feet,  Who  will 
If  you    do  I'll  treat  you  well,  And 


i 


■'=T=f 


m 


-•- 

sing  you 
give  you 


a  song  so  soft  and  sweet. 
a  cage  in  which  to  dwell. 


Third  Sunday,  June   18,   1922 
Second  Year  Outline.   Lesson  54 

Subject:   Abram  and  Lot. 

Text:  Genesis  13.  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Kindergarten 

Aim :   God  is  pleased  with  us  if  we  are 
unselfish  in  our  dealings  with  others. 
I.  Opening. 

a.  Gathering  of  wraps    (by  little  birds). 

b.  Song   practice,   "Don't   Kill   the   Little 
Birds." 

Song,  children's  choice. 
Prayer.    Lead  the  children  to  express 
thanks  for  all  our  friends  and  ask  Him 
to  bless   us  that   we  may  be   kind   to 
one  another. 


c. 
d. 


e.  Rest    exercise.    Dramatize     the    song, 
"The  Bird's  Nest,"  Gaynor  No.  II. 
II.  Group  Work. 

a.  Gem.  Review. 

b.  Approach  to  lesson.  Show  pictures  of 
sheep  and  cows.  Let  the  children  tell 
you  all  they  can  about  these  animals. 

b.  Lesson  story. 


in. 

a. 
b. 


Closing. 
Passing  wraps. 
Song.     "Jesus 


Once     Was     a     Little 


Child,"  first  and  second  verses. 
Benediction. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  25,  1922. 

Second   Year   Outline.    Lesson  55. 


I 


Subject:  Tithing  Paid  in  Early  Times. 

Text:  Genesis  14:20:28:5;  10-22.  He- 
brews  7:1,2. 

Aim :  Blessings  are  in  store  for  those 
who  pay  their  tithing. 

I.  Opening. 

a.  Gathering  of  wraps. 

b.  Song   practice.    Review. 

c.  Hymn,  "Father  of  All." 

d.  Prayer.  Lead  the  children  to  express 
thanks  for  health,  home  and  food. 

e.  Song.   Teacher's  choice. 

f.  Rest   exercise.    Review. 

II.  Group  Work. 

a.  Gem: 

"I  know  what  tithing  is 

I  can  tell  you  every  time : 

Ten  cents  from  every  dollar, 

A  nickel  from  a  half 

And  a  penny  from  every  dime." 

b.  Approach  to  lesson.  Last  Sunday  we 
talked  about  a  good  man  named 
Abram.  How  did  he  teach  the  servants 
to  be  kind  to  each  other.  What  did 
Heavenly  Father  promise  to  Abram? 
Why  did  He  wish  to  bless  him? 

c.  Lesson  story. 

III.  Closing. 

a.  Passing  wraps. 

b.  Song,  children's  choice. 

c.  Benediction. 


Thou  must  be  true  thyself. 
If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach. 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach ; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 


Be  True 


Think  truly,  and  thy  thoHghts 
Shall  the  world's   famine  feed. 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed. 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

— Horatius  Bonar. 


Ea^er  Lilies 

By  Annie  Malin 

The  pale  little  girl,  with  the  red  hair 
was  passing  along  the  corridor  in  a 
wheel-chair.  When  opposite  Betty's 
door  she  waved  a  thin  hand  cheerfully. 
After  she  had  waved  in  answer,  Betty 
sank  back  upon  her  pillow  with  a  deep 
sigh  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  felt 
like  crj'ing,  she  was  so  weak  and  so 
helpless,  and  mother  was  so  far  away. 
Sunday  was  Easter  Sunday,  too,  and 
Betty  was  to  have  been  on  the  pro- 
gram in  Sunday  School.  Now  she 
couldn't  go  to  Sunday  School  or 
Church,  nor  see  the  Easter  Lilies  or 
anything.  She  just  had  to  lie  here  in 
the  big  hospital. 

"I  wish,  oh,  I  wish, — ''  Betty  began, 
and  just  then  she  heard  again  the 
sound  of  a  wheel-chair.  Perhaps  the 
friendly  little  girl  with  the  red  hair 
would  wave  again.  So  Betty  opened 
her  eyes,  and  there  at  her  door  was  a 
wheel-chair,  and  in  it  was  a  little  old, 
old  lady  with  the  whitest  hair  and  the 
brightest  eyes  that  Betty  had  ever  seen. 
In  her  hand  was  a  tiny  wand,  and  on 
its  tip  a  bright  little  silver  star  shone. 
Betty  stared  with  all  her  might.  Who 
in  the  world  could  it  be  there  in  that 
big  hospital? 

Betty  summoned  all  her  courage  and 
in  a  faint  voice  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 

With  a  smile  the  little  lady  waved 
her  wand. 

"I'm  your  fairy  godmother,"  she 
said,  kindly,  "and  as  I  reached  your 
door  I  heard  }ou  wishing,  but  I  didn't 
quite  catch  what  it  was  you  were 
wishing  for." 

"Oh,"  cried  Betty,  "Oh,"  how  lovely 
of   you !      "I    was    just   beginning   to 


wish,  you  see,  when  I  heard  your  chair 
stop.  I  was  going  to  wish  that  I  had 
a  beautiful  Easter  Lily  to  give  to  the 
thin  little  girl  with  the  red  hair,  she 
seems  so  sick  and  weak." 

"Your  wish  shall  be  granted,"  said 
the  fairy,  waving  her  silver  wand,  and 
there  beside  Betty's  bed  stood  the  most 
beautiful  Easter  Lily  she  had  ever 
seen. 

Be'.ty  counted  the  perfect  blossoms 
which  formed  a  beautiful  crown  on 
the  long  stem. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  oh, 
thank  you!"  she  cried,  "It  couldn't  be 
more  beautiful." 

The  fairy  waved  her  wand  again, 
"East,  west,  pixy  pest,''  she  chanted 
gravely,  and  rapping  smartly  with  her 
wand  on  the  arm  of  the  wheel-chair, 
it  broke  into  a  hundred  pieces.  Betty 
gave  a  loud  cry.  "Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear !" 
she  said. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  said  a  voice  at 
the  bed-side,  and  Betty  opened  her 
eyes  to  find  the  nurse  with  the  lovely 
smile,  gazing  at  her  in  surprise. 

"Where  is  it?"  inquired  Betty,  look- 
ing eagerly  about  the  room. 

"Where  is  what?"  asked  the  nurse 
with  the  lovely  smile,  anxiously  plac- 
ing a  little  glass  tube  under  Betty's 
tongue.  Then  Betty  laughed  so  loud- 
ly that  the  little  tube  fell  upon  the 
bed.  The  sound  was  so  cheerful  that 
the  little  red-haired  girl  who  was 
passing  again,  waved  her  weak  hand 
and  smiled  in  sympathy,  and  an  old, 
old  lady  whom  Betty  had  noticed  sev- 
eral times  wheeling  herself  up  and 
down  the  corridor  stopped  and  looked 
in. 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully, "If  there's  anything  to  laugh 
about,  let's  hear  it." 
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As  soon  as  the  nurse  took  the  lit- 
tle glass  tube  out  of  Betty's  mouth  she 
said  shyly,  "Come  in,  please.  I  must 
have  been  dreaming,  of  course,  but  it 
was  so  real." 

So  Betty  told  the  old  lady  about  her 
wish  and  about  the  fairy  in  the  wheel- 
chair. 

"And  she  looked  just  like  you,"  she 
concluded,  and  then  they  both  laughed 
again. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  little  old 
lady,  gaily,  "If  I'm  to  be  a  fairy,  I'll 
have  to  brush  up  a  bit  to  know  my 
part."  Then  she  said  gravely,  "East, 
west,  pixy  pest,"  and  they  laughed  so 
hard  that  Betty  forgot  to  ask  what 
she  meant. 

Several  days  passed  by,  and  by  that 
time  Betty  and  the  little  old  lady  were 
great  friends,  and  now,  whenever  the 
little  girl  with  the  red  hair  passed 
Betty's  door,  each  little  girl  would 
wave  and  say  Hello !  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  her?"  Betty  asked  the  nurse 
with  the  lovely  smile,  and  the  nurse 
answered,  "A  bad  fall,  dear ;  a  serious 
case." 

"Oh,"  said  Betty,  "then  I  must 
smile  stronger,  mustn't  I,  nurse,  and 
pray  stronger,  too?" 

Easter  Sunday  came  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  the  nurse  with  the  lovely 
smile,  gave  Betty  a  letter  from  mother, 
and  after  Betty  read  the  letter,  the 
nurse  kissed  the  little  face. 

"You  are  to  go  out  in  a  wheel-chair 
today,  dear,"  she  said  brightly,  and 
just  as  she  finished  brushing  Betty's 
golden  hair,  a  wonderful  thing  hap- 
pened. 

The  little  old  old  lady  wheeled  her- 
self into  the  room  and  held  out  a  large 
package  to  the  wondering  Betty. 

"See  what  the  fairies  told  me  to 
bring  you,"  she  said,  smiling  brightly. 

Betty  undid  the  package  with  fingers 
which  trembled  with  excitement. 

There  it  was,  the  beautiful  Easter 
Lily  of  her  dream. 

"Oh !"  said  Betty,  happily,  then  as 


she  counted  the  blossoms  she  kissed 
each  one.  "Take  it  to  the  thin  little 
girl  with  the  red  hair,"  she  cried,  but 
just  then  the  sound  of  a  wheel-chair 
was  heard  and  there  in  the  door- way 
was  the  little  girl  herself,  and  in  her 
arms  was  a  beautiful  Easter  Lily. 

"It's  for  you,"  she  said  to  Betty 
timidly,  "but  you  already  have  one." 

"But  this  one  is  for  you,"  said  Betty. 
"One  two,  three,  four,  five,  she  count- 
ed, as  she  took  the  lily  in  her  hands. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  echoed 
the  little  red-haired  girl,  as  she  count- 
ed her  own.  "They  are  like  as  two 
peas,"  said  the  little  old  lady  wiping 
her  eyes." 

As  the  nurse  with  the  lovely  smile 
put  her  in  the  wheel-chair,  Betty 
reached  over  and  kissed  the  little  old- 
old  lady.  "You  are  really  and  truly  a 
fairy  god-mother,  and  I  love  you,"  she 
whispered. 

The  little  old  lady  answered  gravely, 
"East,  west,  pixy  pest,"  and  then  all 
three  went  rolling  merrily  along  tlie 
corridor. 

Adventures  of  the  Burton  Children 

I. — Picnic  Day 
By  Pearle  Frost  Tangren 

There  were  three  of  them.  There 
was  Buddy-with-the-White-Hair,  and 
Black-eyed  Little  and  the  Baby-Who- 
Couldn't-Walk,  whose  real  name  was 
Roy.  Buddy's  was  Bert,  and  Little 
Girl's  was  Florence.  But  mother  al- 
ways called  them  their  other  names, 
because  she  said  they  were  love  names 
and  just  fit. 

One  day  their  Sunday  School  was 
going  to  have  a  picnic.  It  was  to  be 
down  by  the  river.  The  Lumber-Yard- 
Man  was  going  to  come  to  the  church 
at  ten  o'clock  and  take  them  all  in 
his  big  truck.  Buddy- With-the- White- 
Hair  and  Black-eyed  Little  could  hard- 
ly    wait.       The     Baby-Who-Couldn't- 
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Walk  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 
He  couldn't  go  anyway,  so  he  didn't 
count. 

The  night  before  Budd  could  hardly 
go  to  sleep.  He  tried  oh,  so  hard,  but 
his  eyes  kept  popping  open.  Finally, 
at  a  quarter  to  nine  in  the  evening,  he 
said: 

"Daddy,  I  think  I  see  the  sun  ri.-- 
ing.    It  must  be  time  to  get  up." 

His  daddy  said,  "If  you  talk  once 
more,  Bert,  you  won't  get  to  go  to  the 
picnic  tomorrow  at  all." 

Buddy-With-the-White-Hair  was 
scared.  His  daddy  had  called  him 
Bert.  He  never  called  him  Bert 
unless  he  was  angry.  And  Buddy 
didn't  want  to  stay  home,  so  he  put  a 
fat  finger  on  each  eyelid  and  kept  oh, 
so  still,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew 
there  stood  Little  and  the  sun  was 
shining. 

"We're  going  to  the  picnic.  We're 
going  to  the  picnic,"  she  was  shouting. 

Buddy  gave  one  bound  and  landed 
in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  all 
around. 

It  didn't  take  them  long  to  get 
dressed,  and  mother  made  them  eat 
breakfast.  They  didn't  want  to  eat 
their  cereal  but  mother  told  them  if 
they'd  eat  every  bit  they  might  have 
a  surprise.  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose it  was?  A  graham  muffin  with 
a  spoonful  of  jelly  right  in  the  middle 
of  it  and  baked  there.  Buddy  and 
Little  thought  they  were  the  best  muf- 
fins in  the  world.  After  breakfast 
they  watched  mother  and  Nora  pack 
the  lunch.  There  were  sandwiches,  two 
kinds,  and  deviled  eggs  and  olives, 
(ripe  ones  because  they  wouldn't  hurt 
people  as  big  as  five  and  three)  and 
a  big,  big  cake,  chocolate  with  white 
frosting. 

Then  they  had  to  be  dressed.  Buddy 

wore  a  pink  suit,  kind  o'  faded,  so  that 

ice  cream  wouldn't  hurt  it.  (For  there 

was  to  be    ice  cream    for    everybody. 

The    Sunday    School    was  going   to 


furnish  it).  Little  wore  a  blue  bloomer 
dress  and  a  cute  apron  with  black 
ducks  on  it.  Little  liked  that  apron 
"awfully  well."  It  was  a  birthday 
present  from  "Grandmother-Who- 
Lived-a-Long-Way-Off."  And  all 
this  time  the  Baby-Who-Couldn't- 
Walk  was  lying  in  his  crib.  He  had 
had  a  big  bottle  of  milk,  then  played 
with  his  pink  toes  and  Little's  curly 
white  dog.  Now,  while  Nora  finished 
up  Buddy  and  Little,  buckling  their 
sandals  and  putting  on  their  shade 
hats,  mother  gave  the  baby  his  bath 
and  tucked  him  away  for  a  long  nap. 
Nora  was  going  to  take  care  of  him 
while  the  others  all  went. 

"Come,  come,  it's  almost  ten  o'clock," 
said  Daddy. 

And  away  they  started.  Daddy  had 
the  lunch  basket  and  mother  took  hold 
of  Buddy's  and  Little's  hands.  My, 
how  fast  Daddy  walked!  Buddy's  fat 
legs  made  steps  so  fast,  that  he  puffed 
like  the  tiny  black  puppy  next  door 
after  he  had  chased  his  own  tail  clear 
around  the  yard.  There,  they  turned 
the  last  corner  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  the  big  truck.  Other  fathers  and 
mothers  with  other  baskets  were  there 
and  lots  and  lots  of  other  children.  All 
in  pink  and  blue  and  tan  suits  and 
dresses  and  big  shade  hats.  The  New 
family  who  had  no  mother  were  there 
too.  They  all  wore  overalls,  even  the 
girls. 

"Pile  in!  Pile  in!  everybody!"  called 
the  Superintendent. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Superintendent 
lifted  the  littlest  ones  like  Little  Girl 
up  into  the  truck  and  helped  the  big- 
ger ones  climb  up  the  ladder  at  the 
back.  Buddy  climbed  the  ladder.  The 
Lumber- Yard-Man  started  the  truck. 
Everybody  squealed,  and  they  were 
off.  Down  by  the  post  office,  down 
past  the  shoe  shop  where  Buddy  and 
Little  loved  to  stop  and  visit  the  shoe 
shop  man,  past  their  own  home  with 
Nora  waving  a  dish-towel  at  them, 
then  the  long  straight  road  to  the  river. 
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The  truck  went  so  fast  that  Kenneth 
thought  it  would  tip  over.  Kenneth 
was  Buddy's  best  friend.  He  was  al- 
most seven  and  had  one  tooth  out  in 
front.  But  the  truck  didn't  tip.  And 
now  they  turned  down  into  the  picnic 
grounds.  How  they  all  laughed!  How 
they  squealed !  How  they  climbed  out ! 
jumped  out !  any  way  to  get  out !  There 
were  swings,  there  were  hammocks, 
there  was  a  big  stone  stove,  there  were 
long  tables,  there  were  funny  little 
sea*s  built  between  trees !  There  was 
wonderful  warm  sunshine.  There  was 
cool  green  shade. 

The  chih'ren  didn't  know  what  to 
do  first.  They  ran  from  one  joy  to 
another  and  each  thing  they  did 
seemed  the  nicest.  Almost  before  they 
knew  it,  dinner  was  ready.  The  big 
long  table  had  bunches  of  flowers  on 
it,  and  white  cloths,  and  paper  plates, 
and  good  things  to  eat !  Oh  !  my ! 
Kenneth  sat  next  to  Buddy  and  after 
the  Bishop  had  said  grace  they  star'ed 
to  eat.  Kenneth  ate  six  sandwiches. 
Buddy  started  to  reach  for  another 
after  he  had  eaten  five  bu"  remem- 
bered the  ice  cream.  And  what  do 
you  think?  It  was  pink,  and  so  many 
different  kinds  of  cake  you  just  had 
to  shut  your  eyes  and  choose. 

After  every  one  had  eaten  all  he 
could  and  Buddy  had  had  to  unbutton 
one  button  of  the  belt  of  his  pink  suit, 
the  Bishop  said: 

'Te's  all  walk  down  to  the  bridge.'' 

So  they  started.  Buddy  and  Ken- 
neth thought  they  could  run  but  they 
had  eaten  too  much,  so  they  walked 
along  and  pulled  the  hair  ribbons  of 
two  little  girls  and  made  faces  at  them. 
My,  how  mad  the  girls  got. 

Upon  the  bridge  everyone  was 
watching  the  water  and  mother  said 
to  Daddy : 

"Take  Lit'le  so  she  can  see  better." 

While  mother  had  her  back  turned 
Buddy  climbed  upon  the  railing  so  he 
could  see  better,  too,  and  down  he 
went  into  the  swift  river. 

"Dear    Father,"    breathed    mother. 


while  everyone  screamed  and  the  Tall 
Boy  from  next  door, who  always  teased 
Buddy,  jerked  off  his  shoes  and  dived 
off  the  bridge.  It  wasn't  a  minute, 
though  it  seemed  ages,  until  the  Tall 
Boy  had  Buddy  and  was  swimming  for 
the  shore,  and  then  they  were  out,  and 
loving  hands  reached  for  Buddy,  who 
was  oh,  so  pale,  and  made  his  arms  go 
funny.  Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled  at  mother,  then  he  opened  them 
again  and  said : 

"It  was  awfully  wet.  Daddy." 

After  a  little  he  was  all  right  only 
a  little  wabbly  when  he  walked.  Then 
they  went  back  to  the  picnic  grounds 
and  packed  up  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren played  more  games.  But  Buddy 
sat  quite  still  and  Kenneth  and  Little 
and  lots  of  others  stood  and  looked  at 
him.  M'hen  Daddy  tried  to  thank  the 
Tall  Boy  he  just  said  'Oh,  Shucks'  and 
Walked  off. 

After  a  while  they  went  home  and 
told  Nora  and  the  Baby-Who- 
Couldn't-Talk  about  it  and  Nora 
cried  and  hugged  him  but  the  Baby- 
Who-Couldn't-Talk  just  laughed  and 
grabbed  for  Buddy's  white  hair  still 
tightly  curled  from  the  water. 

But  when  Buddy  said,  "Now  I  lay 

me "  that  night  his  mother  kissed 

him  a  lot  of  times  and  his  Daddy  held 
him,  oh,  so  close,  before  he  laid  him 
down.  So  Buddy  and  Little  went  to 
sleep  in  their  little  white  beds  and  Pic- 
nic Day  was  over. 

What  They  Are  For 

A  mule  has  two  strong  legs  behind, 
And  two  strong  legs  before; 

He  kicks,  and  then  it  is  we  find 
What  the  two  behind  be  for. 

O,  Yes! 

Lady  (to  small  boy  scrubbing  the 
front  door  steps)  : 

"Is  your  mother  in?" 

Small  boy:  "Do  you  think  I  would 
be  scrubbing  these  steps  if  she 
wasn't  ?" 
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Something  to  Color 

By  J.  A.  Byzvater 
APRIL  SHOWERS 
Colors  to  Use : 

Ground  and  grass  light  green. 
Tree  brown,  leaves  dark  green. 
Flowers  white,  yellow  center. 
Top  of  umbrella    very  light  yellow. 
Boy's  and  girl's  shoes  black. 


The 
ChildrpnJs 
Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best   original  drawings,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  hear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  in  black  and  white   and   on   plain  white   paper,   and   must   not   be    folded, 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


graceful 


The  Fairy  Band 

Once  in  a  forest  there  was  seen 
A  band  of  fairies  upon  the  green. 
Clothed  in  gowns  like  snowy  roses, 
Dancing     and     swaying     in 

poses. 
Bowed  and  swayed  each  dainty  form 
To  the  music  of  trumpet  and  horn. 
All  night  long  they  danced  so  gay 
But  disappeared  at  dawn  of  day. 
Mildred  Dudley, 
Age  12.  131  F  St., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Photo  by  Thelma  Eschler, 
Age  7.  Bern,  Idaho. 


Photo  by  Tillie  Gardner, 

Lund,  Nev. 

My  Dog 

I  had  a  dog  I  got  when  he  was  a 
puppy  and  I  named  him  Sport.  He 
was  very  wise  when  he  got  older.  No 
one  could  hurt  me  without  Sport  jump- 
ing at  them  until  they  quit. 

One  day  a  very  sad  thing  happened. 
Officers  came  to  kill  him  because  dogs 
were  going  mad  at  that  season.  When 
he  was  dead  I  felt  very  sorry  but  now 
after  about  three  years  I  have  another 
dog.  I  named  him  Buster.  He  is  just 
a  puppy  and  very  mischievous. 

He  ran  away  yesterday  and  I 
thought  maybe  I  was  going  to  lose 
him,  but  boys  found  him  and  took  him 
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to  school.  My  brother  found  him 
there  and  sent  him  home.  When  I 
came  home  he  la_v  down  before  me  and 
whined  as  if  to  say,  "I  am  sorry  I  ran 
away." 

I  have  taught  him  some  tricks  anJ  I 
am  going  to  teach  him  some  more. 

Clifton  Baxter, 
Age  13.  Box  253, 

Union,   Oregon. 


Photo  by  James  Knecht, 
.Age  11.  601  Lonard  St., 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Rilly  Bunnies  Easter 

Bill}-  Bunny  was  a  very  mean  rab- 
bit. He  wouldn't  mind  his  mother, 
and  he'd  tease  his  brothers  and  sister 
and  do  everything  mean  he  could  think 
of. 

One  day  Billy  was  out  in  the  woods 
playing  when  he  saw  a  white  thing 
lying  in  the  grass.  He  ran  to  the 
place  where  he  saw  the  thing  lying 
and  found  it  to  be  a  pretty  white  egg. 


He  picked  the  egg  up  and  put  it  in 
his  little  brown  basket,  which  he  car- 
ried on  his  shoulder,  and  ran  home  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

He  showed  his  mother  what  he  had 
to  eat  ?  Billy's  mother  replied,  "I  once 
ate  an  egg  and  Doctor  Muskrat  came 
and  put  me  to  bed  and  I  had  to  stay 
there  a  long  time." 

"Well,"  said  Billy,  "I'll  not  eat  this 
but  I'll  throw  it  away." 

"Billy,"  said  his  mother,  "don't  you 
know  that  Easter  is  nearly  here  and 
if  you  throw  this  egg  away  you  won't 
have  any  Easter  egg  to  roll  down  the 
hill." 

"Do  you  roll  these  kind  of  eggs  down 
the  hill  ?"  asked  Billy  eagerly. 

"Sure  you  do  and  besides  you  color 
them,"  answered  Billy's  mother. 

"Oh,"  said  Billy,  "and  where  do  you 
get  your  coloring  from?" 

"Well,"'  said  Billy's  mother,  "you  go 
and  gather  some  violets  and  I'll  show 
you  the  rest  after  )'ou  get  back." 

Billy  didn't  wait  for  his  mother  to 
finish,  but  was  off  for  the  violet  patch. 
\Mien  he  returned  his  mother  had  the 
egg  cooking  on  the  s'ove. 

"Here's  the  violets,"  called  Billy. 

Billy  got  much  interested  in  watch- 
ing his  mother  go  from  process  to  pro- 
cess coloring  the  egg.  But  finally  the 
egg  was  colored  a  bright  purple.  Billy's 
heart  was  overjoyed  when  Easter 
came,  which  he  carried  his  little 
basket  with  the  precious  Easter  egg  in 
it  to  the  hill  of  Easter  happiness. 

Ima  Whitesides, 
Age   12.  Layton,  Utah. 


Drawn  by  Diana  M.  Jackson, 
Age   14.  Pinedale,  Ariz. 
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Spring  Time 

Spring  is  here!     Spring  is  here! 
Hear  tlie  birdies"  merry  cheer. 
And  the  busy  bees  at  work, 
Busy,  busy, — never   shirk. 

Now  the  flowers  nod  and  smile, 
Happy,  happy  all  the  while ; 
See  the  brooklet  running  by. 
Blue  as  any  summer  sky ! 

A.nd  the  sunshine,  very  bright. 
Smiling  at  you  until  night. 
Hear  the  birdies'  merry  no'e, 
Pouring  songs  from  iDoasting  ihroat. 

The  trees  all  green  and  nicely  dressed 
■Now  are  looking  at  their  best. 
Don't  you  (hink  that  Spring  so  blest 
Is  far  better  than  the  rest? 

Sylvia  Probst, 
Age  11.  ;\[idway,  Utal 
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Photo  by  Lora  Tingey, 
Age  16.  461  South  2nd  E. 

Brigham  City. 


AI.  Ardia  Rose 
R.  No.  1,    Emmett,  Idaho. 

Bells 


I  love  to  hear  old  Santa's  bells 

Go  jingle,  jingle,  jingle! 
I>ut  oh,  lhere  is  another  bell 

\Miich  makes  me  tingle,  tingle. 

I  like  to  hear  the  big  church  bell 
Ring  solemn,  clear,  but  slow, 

Calling  all  to  go  to  church — 
That's  where  I  like  to  go. 

T  often  think  of  the  noble  bell 

That  rung  for  Liberty 
And  made  a  place  for  the   Stars  and 
Stripes, 

On  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 

r.ut  the  bell  that  breaks  into  the  game, 

In  spite  of  every  rule, 
And  makes  me  tingle  to  my  toes, 

Is  the  bell  that  rings  at  school. 
Norma  Hall, 
Age  12.  McCannon,  Ida. 
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emerge  from  damp  motl^er  earth ;  buds 
swell ;  the  grasses  and  flowers  feel  a 
new  surge  of  life  and  soon  the  south 
wind  in  gentle  and  entreating  tones 
coaxes  them  from  their  hiding  places. 
With  the  awakening  of  spring,  our 
hearts  awake  in  joyous  response. 
Mother  Nature  heals  our  sorrows  and 
heartaches  with  sunshine,  beauty  and 
music,  and  soon  we  exult  in  the  pure 
joy  of  living  and  again  face  the  world 
wi'h  undaunted  courage. 

Mary  Robins, 
Age  13.  Kaysville,  Utah. 


MV  LITTLE  SISTER 

Photo  by  Virginia  Crabtree, 
Age  14.  72,  L.  St.,  S.  L.  City. 

Spring's  Message 

Winter,  with  its  cold,  dreary  days, 
slowly  passes  by,  leaving  in  its  wake 
a  trail  of  sorrow  and  heartaches.  Dur- 
ing this  season  of  misery,  our  am- 
bitions and  desires  for  the  future  have 
grown  unreal  and  vague,  and  hope 
has  been  slowly  dying.  But  God  in  His 
supreme  wisdom,  has  foreseen  all  this 
and  before  all  hope  is  gone,  senis  to 
us  a  glorious  ray  of  light.  This  ray 
of  light  we  have  named  spring. 

Spring  comes,  bringing  with  it  a 
happy  message  of  joy  and  new  hopes, 
and  we  slowly  but  surely  take  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Slowly  the  snow  leaves 
the   sunny   knolls ;   soft,    silky  mosses 
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Photo  by  Hettie  Van  Tussenbroch, 
Age  16.  170  5th  Ave.,  S.  L.  City. 

The  Seasons 

In    autumn    the    leaves    come    flutter- 
ing down. 
The  apples  are  ripe  on  the  trees, 
But  winter  is  coming,   'twill   soon  be 
here. 
You  can  tell  by  the  chilly  breeze. 

In  winter  time  the  snowflakes  come, 
And  drift  around  the  door. 

And  sometimes  on  a  windy  night, 
They  get  in  on  the  floor. 
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Next  comes  spring  with  her  sunshine, 
Her  warm  winds  and  her  thaws, 

Hurrah!  for  jolly  springtime 
She  brings  the  best  of  joys. 

The  summer  brings  the  camping  time, 

With  dusty  roads,  and  then 
Thanksgiving  time  is  coming, 
And  it  is  autumn  again. 

Hazel  Porter, 
Age  15.  Route  3, 

Rigby,  Idaho. 

"A  Nest  for  Rent" 

Two  little  birds,  in  the  early  spring, 
Built  a  nest  in  our  apple  tree. 

And    there    they    would    swing    and 
sweetly  sing, 
A  sweet  bird  melody. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  I  climbed  the 
tree 

And  what  do  you  think  I  saw? 
Two  tiny  eggs  as  blue  as  could  be 

Prettier  than  an  artist  could  draw. 

And    then    in    the     summer's    golden 
glory, 

Two  birdies  came  to  that  nest 
r  could  tell  the  secret  story. 

By  the  swell  in  the  father's  breast, 

The  mother  and  father  came  and  went. 

And,  as  the  days  sped  by. 
They   put   up   a   sign — "This   nest   to 
rent," 

And  taught  the  birdies  to  fly. 


The  nest  is  barren  and  empty  now, 
The  birdies  have  flown  away; 

But  the  sun  will  drive  away  the  snow 
And  they  may  come  back  some  day. 
Roland  Turner, 

Age  12.  Riverton,  Utah. 


Joseph  R.  Meservy  and  Grandson 
-Sent  by  Robert  Watson, 

Dubois,  Idaho. 


Their  Ways 

These  "boys  and  girls"  are  a  happy  set, 
Whose  names  I  thought  very  hard  to  get. 
The  first  one  is  Amy  who's  bright,  as  a  rule. 
Second  is  Stephen  who  laughs  loud  in  school. 
■Third  one  is  Winifred,  happy  and  gay. 
Fourth  one  is  Allan,  who  lives  the  same  way. 
Fifth  one  is  Beatrice,  unlike  all  the  rest, 
Sixth  one  is  William,  who  loves  her  the  best. 
And  now  that  I  have  the  whole  jolly  set, 
You  can  send  me  the  book  that  I'm  anxious  to  get. 

Gertrude  Liechty, 
Age  14.  Box  199, 

Provo,  Utah. 
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February    Puzzle 

Amy,  Stephen.  \\'iiinifred,  Allan  Beatrice, 
VVilliam. 

Partial  List  of  Winners 

The  list  of  those  who  correctly  an- 
swered the  February  puzzle  was  so  large 
that  we  have  decided  to  award  more 
prizes  than  promised.  Here  is  a  oartial 
list  of  winners.  The  remainder  will  be 
published  in  Ma}-: 

Clifton    Baxter,   Box  25,  Union,   Oregon. 
Virginia  Crabtree,  73  L  Street,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah. 
Mildred  Dudley,  131   F  Street.  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah. 
Thelma   Eschler,   Bern,   Idaho. 
Tillie  Gardner,  Lund.  Nev. 
Norma   Hall,  McCammon,  Idaho. 
Diana  M.  Jackson,  Pinedale,  Ariz. 
James     Knecht,     601      Leonard     Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gertrude  Leichty,  Box  199,  Provo,  Utah. 
Sylvia   Probst,   Midway,   Utah. 
Hazel   Porter,   Route   3,   Rigby,   Idaho. 
M.  Ardia  Rose,  R.  No.  1,  Emmett,  Idaho. 
Mary    Robins,    Kaysville,    Utah. 
Roland   Turner.   Riverton,  Utah. 
Lora   Tingey,   461    So.   2nd    E.,    Brigham 

City,  Utah. 
Hattie    Van    Tussenbroch,    170   5th    Ave., 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Irma  VVhitesides.  Layton,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention 

Emaline  Adair,  Orderville,  Utah. 
Margaret  Adams'  Bingham,  Utah. 
Taft   Allen,   Mesa,   Arizona. 
Walla  Allen,  Trenton,  Utah. 
Jos.  K.  Allen,  Provo,  Utah. 
Melba  Anderson,   Fairview,   Utah. 
Viola  Anderson,   Alberta,  Canada. 
John  M,  Anderson,  Logan^  Utah. 
John  M.  Anderson,  Burnt  Fork,  Wyoming. 
Carol  June  Anderson,  North  Dale,  Colo- 
Emma  Argyle,  Randolph,  Utah. 
Vera  Ashby,  Woods  Cross.  Utah. 
Sarah  E.  Averett,  Lovell,  Wyoming. 
Ruth   Bacon,   Shoshone.    Idaho. 
Martha  Ballani,  Hyde  Park,  Utah. 
Kath'een  L.  Barnes,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Lewis  Blazley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Arrah   Bateman,   Bloomington,   Idaho. 
Cleo  Bennett,  Layton,  Utah , 
Gertrude  Bentley,   Parowan.  Utah, 
Wilma   Black,   Short  Creek,  Arizona. 
Lowell   Boberg,   Draper.   Utah. 
Edward  H.  Boyer,  Springville,  Utah. 
Naomi  Briggs.  Thornton.  Idaho. 
Lucy    Bringhurst.    Murray,    Utah. 
Grace   Bunker,  Delta,  Utah. 
Verda  Cazier,  Afton,  Wyoming. 
Elsie  Chaston,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Zola  Christensen.  Richfield,  Utah. 


Iva   Chugg,  Far  West,  Utah. 

Helen  Clifford,  Menan,  Idaho. 

Ervin   Cluff,   Central,   Arizona. 

Ve'ma  Colton,  Metropolis,  Nevada. 

Nora  Coplan,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Walter   Conrad,    Metropolis,   Nevada. 

Phyllis  Cottam,  Vego,  Utah. 

Edna  M.  Coulam,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fay  Crezee  Huntsville,  Utah. 

Oscar   M.   Cragum,   Lindon,  Utah. 

Ronvce  Gushing,   Murray,  Utah. 

Kate   Day,   Byron,   Wyoming. 

Lauretta  Davis,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Leona  Draper,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

Stella    Duggar,    Hosford,    Idaho. 

Hcmer  Durham,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mattie   Earl,   Sutherland,   Utah. 

Lavoun   Eggert,   Buhl,   Idaho. 

Etta   Ellison     Provo,   Utah. 

Irma    Ellison,   Layton.   Utah. 

Minnie   Evans,   Tucson,   Arizona. 

Evelyn   Evans,   Solomonville  Arizona. 

Verland  Evans,   Santaquin,  Utah    . 

Josie  Page,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 

Leora  Farnsworth   Enterprise,  Utah. 

Violet  Farr,  Holbrook,  Arizona. 

Zula   Fay,   Pocatello,   Idaho. 

Gladys  Fewkes,  Burley,  Idaho. 

Verness  Frazier,  Oakley,  Utah. 

Gwenevere  Fuhriman,  Ridgedale,  Idaho. 

Ruth   Gardner,  Lovell,  Wyoming. 

Elma  Gardner,  Jensen,  LUah. 

Hazel   Gleave,  Antimony,  Utah. 

Ella   Godfrey,   Murray,  Utah. 

Eva    P.    Grover. 

Elma  Gurr,   Burley,  Idaho. 

Preston    Hafen.    Santa    Clara    Ut.ih. 

Bessie   Hale,   Afton.  Wyoming. 

Archie   M.   Hale,   Afton,   Wyoming. 

N;-omi  Hallidav,  American  Fork.  LUah. 

Edith  Hanberg,  Mountain  Home,  Utah. 

Bertha  Hancey,  Hyde   Park,  Utah. 

Aleen  Hansen,  Tremonton,  Utah. 

Edith   Hansen,   Fairview,  Utah. 

Murray   C.   Haiker,  Rigby,   Idaho. 

Eleanor  Harper.  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Leora  Harmon,  Rigby,   Idaho. 

Virginia   Harwood,   Hazelton,    Idaho. 

Lydia   Hasler,   Long   Beach,   California. 

Valor    Hauney,    Randolph,    LTtah. 

Elva   Hawker,   Springfield.    Idaho. 

Ethel   Hawker,  Springfield,   Idaho. 

Loyd  Heaton,  Alton,  Utah. 

Alvera  Hogstrom,  Central,  Idaho. 

Mary  Henderson,  Clifton,   Idaho. 

Wendell  Heywood,  Thatcher,  Arizona. 

Archie    Hill,   Wellsville,   Utah. 

Lyle  Hilton,  Hinckley,  Utah. 

Ruth   Hobson,  Mammoth,  Utah . 

Pearl  Hoge,  Paris,   Idaho. 

Ardella   Hokanson,   Freedom.   Wyoming. 

Sarah    Holmes,    Ogden.    LTtah . 

Marr  Hortin,  Wanship,  Utah. 

Edna  Hunsaker,  Honeyville,  Utah. 

Irma  Hunsaker,  Honeyville,  Utah. 
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Paul  Hunt,  Roseworth,  Idaho. 
Priscilla  Hunt,  Murray,  Utah. 
E'mo  Hunter,   Oakley,   Idaho. 
Oliver  Hurst,  North  Logan,  Utah. 
Vilate   Hutchinson,   Tobar,   Nevada. 
Thora    Hyde,    Metropolis,    Nevada. 
Pearl  Hymas,  Acequia,  Idaho. 
Harold  Hymas,  Acequia,   Idaho. 
Bernice  Jacobs,   Rexburg,   Idaho. 
Ida  Jarvis,  Bloomington,  Idaho. 
Rulon   Jensen,   Cornish,   Utah. 
Leland  Jensen,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
Beatrice  Johnson,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Elmer  Johnson,  Provo,  Utah. 
Maggie  Jolley,  Tropic,  Utah. 
Alvin  Jones,  Winter  Quarters,  Utah. 
Thomas  Jones,  Winter  Quarters,  Utah. 
Dean  Judd,   Burley,    Idaho. 
Ada  Judd,  Chihuahua,,  Mexico. 
Olive  Kel'ams,   Petersburg,   Indiana. 
Leverde  Kennedy,  Aurora,  Utah. 
Lucy  King,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Paul  Krouse,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Arley  Lamb,   Hyde   Park,  Utah. 
Vada   Lamb,  Ogden,   Utah. 
Bernice  Larsen,  Bountiful,  Utah. 
Norma  Letham,  Tetonia,  Idaho. 
Birdella  Lloyd,  Riverton,  Utah. 
Belva  Lott,  Joseph,  Utah. 
Alta  Ludlow,  Benjamin,  Utah. 
John  Lusk,  Malad,  Idaho. 
Alice  Lauper,  Delta,  Utah. 
Olive  Lauritzen,  Metropolis,  Nevada. 
Sara  Lyman,  Blanding,  Utah. 
Norma    Madsen,   Silver   City,   LTtah. 
Howard  N.  Martineaux,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Beth  McClellan,  Chandler,  Arizona. 
Lillian  McKimon,  Randolph,  LUah. 
Lulu   McLane,   Chester,   Idaho. 
Calvin   D.    McOmber,   Oakley,   Idaho. 
Letha  Monson,  Downey,  Idaho. 
Leland  Montgomery,  Yost,  Utah. 
Jack  Moore,  Lund,  Idaho. 
Fontella   Mortensen,   Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Albert   Munson,  Tropic,   Utah. 
Letha   Neeley,   Preston,   Idaho. 
Leo    Nelson,    Sandy,    Utah. 
Rixie  Nelson,  Sandy,  Utah. 
Roland    Nelson,  Genola,  Utah. 
Ruth  Newton,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Elma   Norris,   Randolph,  Utah. 
Wilson   Norris,   Randolph,  Utah. 
Anna  Ogden,  Richfield,  Utah. 
Marvin  Olsen,  Bear  River  City,  Utah. 
John   Openshaw,   Mesa,   Arizona. 
Charlie   Owens,   Springville,   Utah. 
NelHe   Palmer,  Alberta,  Canada. 
T.   Hoyt   Palmer,  Alton,  Utah. 
Ora  F.  Pate,  Randolph,  Utah. 
Rachel  Petty,  Hurricane,  Utah. 
Zelda  Phipps,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Edith   Phillips,   San  Gabriel,   California. 
Doris   Porter,   Caineville,   LTtah. 
Lilith  Porter,  Hatch,  Utah. 
Effie  M.  Pratt,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


Gwen  Prior,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
Bernice  Rappleye,  Kanosh,  Utah. 
Owen  Rasmussen,  Elwood,  Utah. 
Luly  Rasmussen,  Tremonton,  Utah. 
Nellie  Ray,  Gilbert,  Arizona. 
Grace  Read,  Trenton,  Utah. 
Wendell  Reeder,   Hyde   Park  Utah. 
Theo.  P.  Rees  Ogden,  Utah. 
Evadna   Roberts,  Layton,  Utah . 
Mildred  Roesberry,   St.  Thomas,  Nevada. 
Theora  Ross,   loka,  Utah. 
Irvin  Ross,  Lehi,  Utah. 
Ardia  Rose,  Emmett,  Idaho. 
Loretta  Rowley,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Mabel  Rust,  Mt.  Emmons,  Utah. 
Rial  Sainsbury,  Fielding,  Utah. 
Josephine  Schiro,  Storrs,  Utah. 
John  R.  Schiitt,  Rupert,  Idaho. 
Fern  Scott,  Provo,  Utah. 
Orba  Seamons,  Hyde,  Park,  Utah. 
Vern  Seamons,  Hyde  Park,  Utah. 
Nellie  Sharp,   Sandy,  Utah. 
Margaret  Shaw,  Newdale,  Idaho. 
Blanche  Shurtliff,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Elva  Simonsen,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Aldyth    Skidmore,    Preston,   Idaho. 
Pansy  Slade,  Bloomfield,  New  Mexico. 
Stephen  M.  Smith,  Providence,  LTtah. 
Delbert   Smith,   Montpelier,  Idaho. 
Viola   Smith,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Reth   Smith,   Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C. 
Stella   Soderberg,    Salt  Lake    City,   irtah. 
Afton  Sorenson,  Murray,  LTtah. 
Mabel    Sorenson,    Ephraim,   LTtah. 
Elmond   Stewart,   Gridley,   California. 
Helen  Stillman,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Lalovi   Stewart,   Gridley,   California. 
Lois   Stock,   St.    Charles,   Idaho. 
Lila  Strong,  Logan,  Utah. 
Willard    Swenson,    Afton,   Wyoming. 
Florence  Taggart,  Lewiston,  LTtah . 
Verla  Taggart,  Lewiston,  Utah. 
Sarah  Taylor,  Lehi,  Utah. 
Leta  Taylor,   Fairview,  Utah. 
Irene  Thompson,   Glenns  Ferry,   Idaho. 
Luella  Tippetts,   Benjamin,  Utah. 
Wendell   Vawdrey,   Draper,    Utah. 
Catherine  Van  Kampen,   Ogden,   Utah. 
Estelle  Van  Wagoner,   Midway,  Utah. 
Ellen  Wahlin,  Brigham  City,  LTtah. 
Thelma  Walker,  Layton,  Utah. 
Verda  Ward,  Bloomington,  Idaho. 
Paul   Warwick,    Pleasant   Grove,   Utah . 
Thora  Webb,  Pinedale  Arizona. 
Matilda   Wegerer,   Kansas   City,    Missouri. 
Estelle   Welsh,   Cumber'and,   Wyoming. 
Isabell  Wheeler,   Milburn,  Utah. 
Winnifred  Willey,  Brigham  City,  LTtah. 
Teressa   Willey,   Salt   Lake   City,   LTtah. 
Vernon  Willets,   Strasburg,  Colorado. 
Cornelia  Wright,  Tucson,  Arizona, 
lone  Woodbury,  Hurricane,  LTtah. 
Annie  Worden,   Show  Low,   Arizona. 
Ve  Lore  Yates,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Rachel   Zollinger,   Providence,   Utah, 


The  Wonderful  Journey  of  Peter 
and  Little  Do^  Trip  f^TI 

X^  EIGH-HO!  Peter  and  little   ^. 
jL    XTrip    were    so    high    up    on    the 

~~  /  .  ^^  ,  they    could    almost    touch 

the  /    ^in  the  sky.      "We  will 
run  down  on  the  other  side,"  said 

^/  v^fv  ^^^^4^^^^'  ^^^^■-  when 
they  came  to  the  edge,  the  (J^^^  was  as  steep  as 
the  side  of  a.^t^^^!  "Whatever  shall  we  do 
now  ?  "  cried  fS^  .  We  never  can  get  down  the 
"  Trust  me,"  said    ^^^._  .     Then  "Yap, 


■J'^h 
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yap  !  "  he  barked,  and  hurry-scurry,  two  little  nC^'^s^ 
came  flying  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  big 
Mother  '^^  came  flying  after  them.  "  Dear, 
dear,"  she  scolded.  "  Father  Eagle  has  gone  to 
market  with  his  ^^  to  buy  C^^S^  and  \j0^  and 
^^f^^-,  and 9;^^^^  and  ^S^^£)^-3  for  dinner,  and  I 
have  made  the^C^^  and  swept  the1;t»i-  and  boiled 
the  soup-  ^^  and  now  I  want  to  take  a  nap  be- 
fore Father  /]f^  comes  home  and  these  noisy  chil- 
dren  won't  let  me  shut  my  eyes!"  "  WeH,  wefl !  " 
said  v^  .  "But  my  master  here  can  tell  stories 
like  a  ^=V   and   I   can   play   tricks   like  a 
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Do  you  go  and  take  your  nap  and  we  will  amuse 
the  children."  Then  away  went  Mother  pL  and 
and  Peter  told  the  ''I  ^r^ stories  like  a  book,  and 
/(/ •  stood  on  his  ^y  and  walked  on  his  hind 
d  played "/jJ^'  with  a  /  till  the<|:;  '^^ 
tumbled  head  over  heels  for  joy.  And  when  Father 
Eagle  came  home  with  his  ,^p^  and  the  ^F^^ 
and  the^^>0  and  the  ^^s^and  the/^^p^  and  the 

(^p^  for  dinner.  Mother  ^-^^t  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^P 
and  was  as  bright  as  a  new(^  .  "  One  good  turn 
deserves  another,"  said  ^]k  .  "What  can  I  do 
for,-;rau?"  "Why,  we'd  like  to  get  down  from  this 
f,,^^ •>      said    {^^    .         INotning    easier,      said 

'^^  .  "Let  Peter  take  you  in  his  Q^y^''''  ^^<^  I  ^^ 
take  his  little  waistband,  in  my  strong <^' and  take 
you  down  on  my  strong  ({^^  ."  So  ^^,v^  took  little 
dog  Trip  in  his  s^^^^  and 
Mother  Eagle  took  Peter's  little 
N^^in  her  strong  (^^and    spread 


,  and  before  you 


could  say  Jack  Robinson  down 
they   flew   to   the    ground. 


.;^. 


-r  « 


UMKYBME 


Too  Slow 

He — I  would  die  for  you. 

She — Well,  what  are  you  waitnig  for? 

Oh,  Lulu! 

Billy — Shall  I  have  to  give  up  my  club 
when  we  are  married,  love  ? 

Lulu — Oh,  I'll  have  a  little  club  at  home 
for  you,  dear. 

A  Little  Grammar 

"Is  pants  singular  or  plural  ?" 

"If  a  man  wears  'em  it's  plural." 

"Well,  if  he  doesn't?" 

"It's    singular." — National    Republican. 

What  Every  Man  Does 

"Here's  a  firm  advertising  shirts  without 
buttons,"  said  his  wife. 

"Nothing  new  about  that,"  replied  her 
husband.  "I've  been  wearing  them  for 
years." 

Before  And  After. 

Judge — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such 
a  physical  wreck  as  your  husband  gave  you 
that  black  eye? 

Plaintiff — Your  honor,  he  wasn't  a  physi- 
cal wreck  until  he  gave  me  the  black  eye. 
— Farmer  and  Breeder. 

Every  Ward  Knows  It 

"Pa,  what  is  the  longest  word  in  the 
language?"  asked  Clarence. 

"It  is  the  word  a  public  speaker  uses 
when  he  says,  'J"st  one  word  more  and  I 
will  close,'  "   replied  pa. 

Getting   Even 

"But,  Bertha,  how  did  you  make  the 
acquaintance    of   your   second   husband?" 

"It  was  quite  romantic.  I  was  out  walk- 
ing with  my  first,  when  my  second  came 
along  in  an  automobile  and  ran  him  down. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  friendship." 
; — Bartlesville  Enterprise. 


A  Dangerous  Practice 

Harriet — Some  terrible  things  can  be 
caught  from  kissing. 

Frances — Yes ;  you  ought  to  see  the  poor 
worm  my  sister  caught ! 

In  the  Way 

Girl — ^You  would  be  a  good  dancer  if  it 
were  not  for  two  things. 

Awkward  Boy — What  are  they? 
Girl — Your  feet. 

The  Reason 

Mother  (reprovingly) — When  I  was 
young,  girls  never  thought  of  doing  the 
things  they  do  today. 

Daughter — Well,  that's  why  they  didn't 
do  them. — Pickup. 

I 
In  Full  Agreement 

Motorist — I  have  not  paid  a  cent  for  re- 
pairs on  that  machine  during  all  the  10 
months  that  I've  had  it. 

Prospective  Buyer — So  the  man  who  re- 
paired it  to'd  me.' 

Liked  the  Movement 

Teddy — What  time  does  the  tide  come 
in.'  Mr.  Fisherman? 

"Why,  you  young  rascal,  I've  told  you 
four  times  already.     At  5 :5S." 

Teddy — Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  like  to  see 
vour  whiskers  wobble  when  you  Say 
"S  :55." 

A  Terrible  Loss 

Two  office  boys  met  outside  the  pa'atial 
offices  of  a  firm  that  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  millions  and  which  employed  over 
two   thousand   people. 

Said  the  first  boy :  "Hello,  Dick !  Wotcher 
look  in'  at  the  office  wot  fired  you  last 
week  for?  Are  yer  tryin'  to  get  took 
back?" 

His  friend  sniffed.  "Naw !"  he  said.  "I 
just  dropped  round  to  see  if  they  wo? 
still  in  bizness." — Kansas  City  Star, 


/=S: 


COOK  BOOKS 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook 
Book — By    Fannie    Merritt    Farmer 

2.50 

Mrs.  Wilson's  Cook  Book;  Food  and 
Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Conval- 
escent— By   Fannie   Merritt    Farmer 

2.50 

Cooking  for  Two — By  Janet  McKen- 

zie    Hill     2.25 

Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book 2.00 

White  House  Cook  Book 2.00 

Marion  Harland's  Cook  Book  . . .  .1.50 
A    Primer    of    Cooking — By    Dorothy 

Hamilton    l.SO 

What  to  Have  For  Dinner — By  Fan- 
nie Merritt  Farmer 1.50 

Fruit  and  Their  Cookery — By  Harriet 

S.    Nelson    2.00 

Canning,   Preserving   and   Jelly   Mak- 
ing— By  Janet   McKenzie   Hill..  l.SO 
Every    Step    in    Canning — By    Grace 

Viall   Gray    1.25 

Manufacture  of  Ice  Creams  and  Ices 

— By  Frandsen  and   Markham.  .  .  .2.00 

How  to  Cook  in   Casserole   Dishes — 

By   Marion   H.   Neil 1.00 

DESERET  BOOK  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Price  Cut  $600. 

on  the 

12-25  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 
New  Price  $750. 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  BURNING 


We    have    made    big    reductions    on    all    our 

lines    of    implements    and   hardware 

Buy   Now — Don't  Wait 

Consoiidated  Wagon  & 
Machine  Co. 

Utah  Idaho  Wyoming         Nevada. 


Reduced   Prices 

Latter- Day   Saint   Garments 

1!>12:2    Spriu^  :iud   .Siiiiiiiier   i91!ll 

H30 — Flat  weave,  summer  wt.,  bleach  J $1.25 

H32 — Lig-lit  weight,   bleached  cotton 1.50 

H33 — Medium  weight,  unbleached  cotton....    1.85 

H34 — Medium    weight,    bleached    cotton 1.90 

H35 — Heavy  weight,   unbleached  cotton 2.10 

H36 Heavy   weight,   bleached  cotton 2.15 

H37 — Lisle,   Mercerized,   Special   for   ladies..   2.85 

H39 — Medium   weight,   part   wool 4.00 

H43 — All    Silk,   Jersey    knit S.75 

Postage  prepaid  in  U.  S.  A.;  15c  extra  for  each 
Garment  mailed  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Garments  marked  for  25c  per  pair,  "^'e  will 
m,ake  Garments   with   double-l:>ack   for  30c  extra. 

Sizes:  Breast  32-44.  Length  52-64.  Larger 
sizes  15%  extra. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION 


aa  East  8tl>  South  St. 
/,  - 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Arrow  Press 

PRINTERS 

BINDERS 

STATIONERS 

62-66  West  2nd  South 
Salt  Lake  City 


Guaranteed 

L.  D.  S. 

Garments 

for  LESS  MONEY 


PRICE    LIST   FOR   SPRING,   1922 

R  150         Light  Weight  Bleached  Cotton $1.00 

R  401B     Light  Wt.  Bleached  Cot.,  Ribbed..   1.60 
R  OllU     Medium  Wt.  Unbleached  Cotton...   1.85 

R   OllB     Lt.    Wt.    Bleached    Cotton 1.95 

R   611U     Heavy   Wt.   Unbleached   Cotton 2.15 

R   611B     Heavy  Wt.  Bleached  Cotton 2.25 

R   204B     Mercerized    Lisle    for    Ladies 2.75 

R   105  Wool    and   Cotton   Medium   Weight  3.T6 

Postage  paid  in  U.  S. ;  Canada  and  Mexico,  10c. 
Additional.     Garments  marked  for   25c  per  pair. 

Double    back    and    extra    sizes    over    size    46 
10%   extra. 

HOSIERY 

THAT  WEARS  AND  DOES  NOT  FADE 

R  041     Boys'     Extra     Heavy     Ctton,     3     pr. 

Sizes  6   to   10  for $1.00 

R  013  Girls'  Fine  Lisle,  Made  Strong  at 
Heel   and   Toe.      Just   the   thing   for 

School    Wear,    3    pr.    for l.oo 

Sizes  6  to   10,  in  Black,  Brown,  and 
White. 

R  514  Girls'  Mercerized  Lisle  Reinforced  at 
Heel  and  Toe  to  give  Extra  Wear 
Sizes     6     to     10     in     Black,     Brown, 

White.     Pair    so 

Be   sure  to   State    Sizes   and    Colors  Wanted. 

The  RELIABLE 

(MAIL    ORDER    DBPT.) 
1069  E.  21st   South  Salt   Lake   City,  Utah 


■"^AV  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Furnishes  to  the  family  a  complete  Evening's  Entertain- 
ment hecause  the  "NEWS"  is  filled  with  mirth — entertain- 
ment— information — refinement — dignity  inspiration  and 
records  of  the  life  of  the  passing  day.  A  combination  that 
not  only  makes  the  "NEWS"  a  wholesome  newspaper  for 
every  Utah  home  but  has  forced  it  to  the  envious  position 
of  being — 

UTAH'S  LEADING  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


GAUSE  FOR  JOY 

Any  man  with  property  insured  in  a  safe  company  has  cause  for  joy. 

Should  fire  damage  or  destroy  his  house  or  property  his 

insurance  is  paid  promptly. 

How  are  you  fixed  on  fir©  insurance?     Better  think  it  over. 

UTAH  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  General  Agents  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


"Fundamentals  of  Prosperity" 

A  book  of  intense  interest  and  practical  bene- 
fit to  every  farmer  and  business  man.  Written 
by  Roger  W.  Bapson,  in  a  style  that  ^  g  g\g\ 
is  readable  and  attractive.  i»  v/v/ 

By  Mail  $1.10 


Desert  Book  Company 

44  E.  S.  Temple  Salt  Lake 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Resolve- 

Pienty  of  Books  for  the  Children 

You  want  to  see  your  little  tots  develop  into  happy,  sturdy 
youth — of  course.  Next  to  your  own  parental  nvu-ture,  comes 
the  refining  and  stimulating  influence  of  Books.  Don't  with- 
hold from  them  their  heritage  of  wholesome  juvenile  literature. 
Select  a  volume  or  two  from  the  following  list  and  let  us  have 
yoiu*  order  by  mail: 

FOR  WEE  FOLKS 


The  Real  Mother  Goose 2.50 

Heidi  1.50 

Grimms  Fairy  Tales 3.00 

The  Nixie  Bunny  Books,  each..  .75 
Little  Prudy 1.00 


Wee  Rhymes  for  Wee  Kiddies  .50 

Hinky  Pinky  75 

Bye  Low  Books  25 

Polly  Flinders  75 

Riley's  Child  Rhymes  2.00 


No  extra  charge  for  mailing 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogs  of  Juvenile  Books. 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 


Phone  Was.  6967 


44  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Purpose 


Art  Metal  Files  answer  every  demand 
of  safety  and  convenience  in  office  or 
home.  A  complete  range  of  sizes,  from 
the  largest  assemblage  of  Units  down  to 
the  Bond  Box  for  personal  use. 

ART  METAL 

Art  Metal  is  durable,  fire-proof,  mod- 
ern in  its  compartment  arrangement  and 
fine  in  appearance.  Whatever  the  par- 
ticular need,  there  is  a  design  that  will 
exactly  fill  it. 

Call  at  the  store  or  write  for  complete 
information 


Deseret  Book  Company 


44  E.  S.  Temple 


Salt  Lake 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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The  Perfect  Tribute 
for    Mother's    Day 


Here's  great  news  for  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendents, Bishops  and  others  who  will  be  paying  trib- 
ute to  mothers,  singly  or  in  groups.  This  is  quite  the 
happiest,  most  novel  and  durable  gift  for  mothers 
that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  offer.    A — 


Book  of 


Selected  Poems 

It's  our  very  own  creation  and  just  off  the  press. 
Sixteen  pages  of  beautiful  mother  verse — a  dozen  or 
more  choice  poems.  The  cover  is  an  exquisite  work 
of  art,  in  three  colors,  and  the  pages  illuminated 
throughout. 

Let  us  have  your  order  at  once. 

15  cents  a  Copy — $1.00  a  dozen 

Sunday,  May  14,  is  Mother's  Day 

Individually  Engraved  Greeting  Cards  for  Mother's 
Day — 5c  to  25c 


Deseret  Book  Company 

44  E.  So.  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


Western  Scout 


Used  extensively  by  carpen- 
ters, iron  workers,  boy 
scouts,  etc. 

Cheap — comfortable — 
serviceable 


SHOES 


An  elk  skin  shoe,  with  chrome 
soles,  light,  but  very  strong  and  dur- 
able, especially  suitable  for  all  out- 
door sports. 


Ask  your 
dealer 
for  them 


THIS  PICTURE  TELLS  A  STORY 


In  Life  Insurance   this  is  especially   the  case,  where 

you  insure  in  eaBtem  companies  your  money  is  Bent 

east  and  most  of  it  gtayB  there. 

It  is  different  in  the  "Beneficial" 

All  the  money  paid  in  to  ns  i«  invegted  right  here  at 
home  and  goes  to  help  build  np  the  Weit. 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Paid  to  Policyholders  since  organization 

BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

The  Big  Home  Company 

HEBER  J  GRANT,  President 

LORENZO  N.  STOHL,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 

IF  YOU  HELP  FEED  THE  COW  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  PART  OF  THE  MILK 


SAY  THAT  you  SAfV  IT  IN  THE  WVBNILM  INSTRUCTOR 


